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1E collapse of the story that the Government would 
use an easy Budget as a pretext for a snap election 
has left its sponsors looking a little foolish. Those 
sponsors came from within the ranks of the Labour 
Party. Their action, which was probably never based on any- 
thing stronger than the assumption (not an altogether false one) 
that Mr. Churchill is liable to jump quickly when his objective 
is a political one in the narrowest sense, has made the Opposi- 















tion look even weaker than it in fact is. After all, Budget or 


no Budget, election rumour or no election rumour, the 
Government’s majority is still dangerously narrow, and the 


Government’s policy still has a sufficient number of uncertain- 
ties and risks about it to give an alert Opposition something to 
work on. But those uncertainties are not readily exploitable. 
A decline of prices so rapid as to run out of control is some- 
thing that even the most partisan politician can hardly pray 
for. An over-emphasis on house-building is not something that 
the Labour Party can safely criticise. Even a revival of 
inflation would be a difficult target to attack, when the 
attackers have always themselves acted on the assumption that 
a little gentle inflation is not a bad thing. 

But an Opposition which cannot for the moment find any- 
thing conspicuously unpopular about the Government's policy 
is not necessarily reduced to impotence, particularly when it 
holds 291 out of 625 seats in the Commons. It can still attempt 
to strengthen the power and appeal of its own positive policy. 
Here the work goes on rather away from the public eye, but 
it may issue soon in a new Labour Party statement. Responsible 
Observers may hope that some genuine programme, as distinct 
from the rather barren Socialist talk of the past eighteen 
months, will emerge. But it remains difficult to see where the 
Labour Party is going to find an appealing programme, and it 
therefore remains possible that its Parliamentary ineffective- 
ness of recent months will be continued. There is no future 
in nationalisation, either as a method of organisation or as an 
elev ery. Any rash call for more welfare services produces 
the dual danger that the party which promises them will be 





HOW WEAK IS THE OPPOSITION ? 


unable, for plain financial reasons, to keep its promises, and 
that it may split itself along this worst line of potential fissure 
in its ranks. Since the National Health Service is highly 
popular, there is some political excuse for the Labour Party’s 
determination to resist even an enquiry into its financial side, 
but that one point of resistance does not make a programme. 
And as to the small change of Opposition—fighting each 
Government measure word by word at the expense of innumer- 
able all-night sittings—there is not much. sign that the 
Opposition wishes to employ it. On Tuesday night it was Mr. 
Morrison, not Mr. Crookshank, who was calling for quarter as 
the House went on towards the dawn of Wednesday. 

The fact is that it will now be a very good thing for all con- 
cerned if the Opposition can stage a genuine revival. Her 
Majesty’s Opposition has a constitutional function to perform 
and the better it performs it the better for the country. The 
dangers of ineffectiveness in the House of Commons are very 
great. In the absence of anything better to discuss, the left 
wing of the Labour Party tends to set the pace with abuse of 
the American alliance, or with personal campaigns directed 
against particular Ministers, such as that to which Mr. Eden 
was being subjected a few weeks ago. No doubt the time is 
coming for a Coronation truce in the field of party politics, but 
let it be a genuine truce of forbearance, not one which is 
enforced through the weakness of one of the opponents. 


Pakistan’s Crisis 


In dismissing the Government of Kwaja Nazimuddin the 
Governor-General of Pakistan declared .that it “had proved 
entirely inadequate to grapple with the difficulties facing the 
country.” Most observers agree that this is, if anything, an 
understatement. The economic situation of Pakistan had been 
steadily getting worse over the past few years until it had 
reached a stage where parts of the country were faced with 
starvation. To a certain extent this deterioration may be 
simply bad luck. There have been two poor monsoons running, 
and the two staple exports of Pakistan, jute and cotton, have 
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been most affected by the slump which followed the feverish 
buying after the outbreak of war in Korea. But there have 
been more profound forces at work. Pakistan has been living 
beyond her means, so that today her rupee and sterling reserves 
have shrunk to danger level. She is now faced with the pros- 
pect of having to import grain from America (and to pay 
for the imports with an American loan) which, to a country 
that normally has an export surplus of foodstuffs, is as shock- 
ing a state of affairs as it was for Britain to import coal. On 
top of these economic troubles, and partly as a result of them, 
there has been a decline in the forces of government, which 
has shown itself in violence, and increased religious and regional 
fanaticism. Against this gloomy picture must be set the fact 
that the existence of Pakistan at all is still something of a 
miracle, and the enthusiasm of its citizens, which brought the 
country into being, is amply strong enough to see it through 
the present storms. The new Cabinet of Mohammad Ali 
contains some old and some new names, and is untried as 
a team. Some of the appointments have given rise to fresh 
hopes for a sensible solution of the Kashmir dispute, though 
any Pakistan Government would have to be very sure of its 
ground to retreat from the stand taken up by its pre- 
decessors. In the long run, though, nothing would do Pakistan 
more good than to be able to reduce defence expenditure, 
which still eats up more than half the Budget. 


At Bay in Laos 


Things look bad-in Laos. Xieng Khouang, an important 
centre, has been evacuated by the French Union forces and 
occupied by a Viet-Minh division. Other towns have fallen. 
To the west of Xieng Khouang its erstwhile defenders have 
joined hands with the troops from Sam Neua who have had a 
rough time extricating themselves through the mountains, 
apparently under some pressure; and it appears that the French 
intend to make a stand in the Plain of Jarres, on which three 
more Viet-Minh divisions are converging from the north. 
With the onset of the rainy season the maintenance by air- 
supply of a fortified enclave in the Plain of Jarres will not be a 
simple matter; and there would in any case seem to be no 
particular reason why the invaders should not by-pass it. 
Their immediate objective is almost certainly Luang Prabang, 
the capital, which is already distantly threatened by an indepen- 
dent force descending on it from the north. They are also likely 
to move south against Vientiane, capture of which would give 
them contfol of two hundred miles of the Mekong Valley and 
direct access to Siam. The rebels’ propaganda is doing its best 
to pass off their campaign as the response to Laotian national 
aspirations, and a “ Free Laos” movement already exists over 
the border in Yunnan; if, therefore, the capital falls, subsequent 
politicai developments are likely to have an unsettling effect 
over a wide area of the South East Asian hinterland, and not 
least in North Siam. For the French a difficult situation has 
not been made easier by the King of Cambodia’s statement, 
made to journalists in New York, that he and his kingdom could 
do with a wider measure of independence. The announcement 
by the Council of Ministers in Paris on Wednesday that certain 
new steps will now be taken to confirm the independence 
already granted to the Associated States of Indo-China within 
the French Union may represent an attempt to escape from that 
Situation, ; 


The Rule of Arson 


The heart of Buenos Aires last week burned almost as 
fiercely as the heart of Cairo fifteen months ago, and 
for much the same reason. The Government of President 
Perén, like that of Mohammad Nahas, had reached a point 
where political bankruptcy was in imminent danger of being 
followed by economic bankruptcy. In Buenos Aires, as in 
Cairo, the mob was encouraged to divert its fury against the 
wealthy and the foreigners who were supposed to be respon- 
sible for all their ills. In both cases arson seems to have been 
conducted with the connivance of the police, if not actually 
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at their instigation. The only real difference between the ty 
stories is that in Egypt last year the King still retained , 
power and the Army still retained its independence. [t 
thus possible to get rid of Nahas, whereas Perén remains for 
the time being in office. But the riots in the capital ar 
no substitute for bread, or rather for meat. In the long mg 
the loyalty of the town workers to the Perén régime wil] 
only be secured if food becomes cheaper and more plentifyl 
than it has been recently. This state of affairs will not be 
hastened by burning clubs and newspaper offices, nor, for that 
matter, by filling the prisons with shopkeepers. It can 9 
be secured by an economic policy which slows down the 

of industrialisation and offers the agriculturalists prices fo, 
their produce which they consider reasonable. In his inflam. 
matory speech to the Buenos Aires populace President Penjg 
showed no signs that he contemplated turning towards these 
new policies—or to any others. 























Dr. Malan’s Invitation 


The white population of South Africa has voted for the com 
tinuing subjugation of the black, and the Nationalists’ majority 
is large enough to ensure that there will be much talk of the 
“ people’s will” when it comes to dealing with a determined 
if somewhat depleted opposition. Dr. Malan’s first act after 
making sure of his victory was to put out the bland suggestion 
that any thirteen members of the United Party who had it in 
them to support the Nationalists’ apartheid, as distinct from the 
United Party’s slightly less severe “ separation” policy, might 
care to join him. Thirteen quislings would be of the greatest 
value to Dr. Malan, for with them he would enjoy the two- 
thirds majority without which he cannot legally remove ort 
amend the “entrenched” clauses in the Union’s constitution, 
The first desire of the Nationalists is to remove the Cape 
Coloureds, who number 200,000 and always vote solidly 
against the Nationalists, from the voters’ rolls. The next stage 
could quite possibly be the dismissal of English from its 
constitutional position of equal status with Afrikaans as an 
official language. For it is not the idea of white supremacy 
which divides the whites of South Africa (in this matter the 
United Party’s policy is distinguished only finely from Dr. 
Malan’s) but that of Afrikaner supremacy. This is the avowed 
aim of the great majority of Nationalists. Mr. Strauss has 
returned a rough answer to Dr. Malan’s straight-faced call for 
traitors, but it remains to be seen whether the Nationalists will 
once again press for the elevation of Parliament, as a “ High 
Court,” over the judiciary. Whatever happens, tension will 
continue to grow—between black and white on the one hand, 
and on the other between the two divisions of the European 
population. 








The Senator’s Schnufflers 


That is what a German newspaper called Mr. Cohn and 
Mr. Schine, Senator McCarthy’s travelling investigators. They 
came to London after all, but they need hardly have bothered. 
Even for two smart lawyers, full of the zeal of youth, who had 
processed twelve hundred employees of Radio Free Europe in 
half-an-hour, a five hours’ visit to London was not quite long 
enough to cleanse our Augean stables. The chat which they had 
at the American Embassy with an official of the B.B.C., Mr. 
Hugh Carleton Greene, Assistant Controller of Overseas Pro- 
grammes, no doubt served some useful purpose—they said it 
was about “ what should be done in the field of information 
and peace activities °—but can one be sure that it was enough 
to set the keen inquisitorial winds blowing down the corridors 
of Broadcasting House? It now seems unlikely that Mf. 
Schine and Mr. Cohn knew when they stepped out of the aif- 
craft on Monday that their visit was to be quite so brief. Even 
if they had intended to be generous and let the B.B.C. stew i 
its Own suspect juice, there remained many Americans in the 
U.S. information services here who might once have met 
cousin of a Communist. Besides, Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine 
informed Mr. Greene that they would be glad to meet him 
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ggain on Tuesday. But by Tuesday they were back in 
Washington, reporting to their master, Senator McCarthy. It 
js possible that it occurred to the Senator on Monday that 
this was a comedy act which could with profit be cut short. 


Out of Captivity 


The exchange of sick and wounded prisoners at Panmunjom 
coutinues to operate smoothly. The most noteworthy feature 
js the fact that the Communists, blandly disregarding the main 
humanitarian object of the exercise, have included among the 
non-Korean prisoners selected for exchange only a small pro- 

rtion of seriously wounded men; and their propagandists 
have characteristically exploited the opportunity to point the 
contrast between the comparatively fit British and Americans 
and the human wrecks who are, quite rightly, included among 
the Chinese and North Koreans. A certain atmosphere of 
constraint seems to have pervaded the interviewing, by a very 
large assembly of correspondents, of the United Nations men; 
but the security officers, who knew as little as the journalists 
about what the ex-prisoners were likely to say, and who had 
at all costs to guard against one of them blurting out something 
which might injure the interests of those still in captivity, 
seem to have handled a delicate situation with skill. It is 
clear that although the South Koreans were treated callously 
and often brutally, the lot of the other United Nations prisoners, 
after an atrocious start at the beginning of the war, became 
more or less tolerable, though conditions varied in different 
camps. Political indoctrination appears to have made some 
impression on a few of the Americans; its only effect on the 
British was to bore them. As a gesture the exchange must be 
accounted a success; and the fact that it has been made should, 
if all goes well, act as a useful lubricant when the truce talks 
are resumed in a day or two. 


Taxing the Scillonians 


A correspondent writes : 

Naturally, that whim of Mr. Butler’s logic to tax the Scilly 
islanders has greatly disconcerted most of them and secretly 
pleased not a few. Like islanders everywhere else, the 
Scillonians are cautious and practical, that is to say, mercenary 
folk. They discount the fey and legendary, the blessed and 
idyllic in their reputation, but they have never minded being 
irregular in the matter of income-tax. Or, indeed, in other 
matters. They pray apocryphally “not that wrecks should 
happen, but that if any wrecks should happen Thou wilt guide 
them into the Scilly Isles for the benefit of the poor inhabitants.” 
Nowadays wrecks and subsistence farming have been replaced 
in their economy by flowers and tourists. Life is very equable. 
Hardly anyone keeps accounts serious enough for income-tax 
purposes. No one knows how much he will have to pay. The 
flower-growers and hotel-keepers are preparing for the worst, 
so their profits are probably high. The boat-owners, whose 
profits are certainly high, have their hands in their pockets 
and their tongues in their cheeks. One or two hotheads talk 
of leaving; a farmer, a merchant. Others have determined that 
paying tax they will be able to seek Treasury grants with a 
lighter heart. 


The Spectator 


Next week the outward appearance of the Spectator will be 
altered. It will have a cover, in two colours, displaying a list 
of the main contents. The opening page of the News of the 
Week will also appear in a new and rather less crowded form 
than at present. These will be the first of a planned series of 
changes in the format of the paper. 

Two weeks later, the Spectator of May 15th will be a special 
125th Anniversary Number. Contributors will include Maurice 
Ashley, Alan Bullock, Edward Crankshaw, Roger Fulford, 
Lord Halsbury, Jacquetta Hawkes, Professor J. E. Neale, Sir 
Harold Nicolson, Sir Maurice Powicke, Peter Quennell, A. L. 
Rowse, Sir Frank Stenton, Christopher Sykes and Professor 
Norman Sykes. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Opposition did not vote against any of the budget 
resolutions when they were reported to the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, but by that time had settled 
upon two principal criticisms of Mr. Butler’s proposals—firstly 
that they were based on shaky assumptions and secondly that 
the reliefs offered would only increase social inequalities. The 
most persuasive presentation of this case against the Chancellor 
was made by Mr. Harold Wilson, who dealt with the assump- 
tions, and Mr. Gordon Walker, who argued that the true source 
of incentive was greater social equality. The Chancellor 
generously recognised the force of these two speeches. Mr. 
Bevan’s final flourish for the Opposition on Monday night was 
as disappointing as a Roman candle that fizzes but shoots out 
no stars. Mr. Bevan’s attacks used to bite—(“ Are you next 
year going to take your stand on the upper denture ? ”)}— 
but it was inept of him to try to evoke a picture of Mr. 
Churchill turning John Bull into a gigolo or a sugar-daddy. 
+ * + + 
Mr. Butler could scarcely have failed to do better than Mr. 
Bevan when he wound up the debate, and the Goverment 


supporters heartened him once more by their cheers. Mr. 
Butler was smooth but not altogether honeyed. He played 


with an old phrase of Mr. Bevan’s and then hit sharply at the 
“hollowness and political buffoonery” of the Opposition. 
But his most passionate thrust was saved for Mr. Dalton who 
had tried earlier in the day to impale the Chancellor on the 
point of a Munich umbrella (acting presumably on the principle 
that if you cannot hit the ball, you hit the man). Mr. Butler 
evaded Munich but he did say that Mr. Dalton’s charge that 
the Tories were not interested in investment in human capacity, 
health and education “is as false as many of the things that 
fall from the lips of the right honourable gentleman.” On 
Monday Mr. Dalton was back almost to his 1945 form, 
patronising the slightly caddish figure of an Old Harrovian ex- 
Chancellor (Mr. Churchill) on the joint authority of an Old 
Etonian ex-Chancellor (himself) and a Wykehamist ex-Chancel- 
lor (Mr. Gaitskell). 
* * * * 

The stream of acid which could be traced at points during 
the budget debate flooded out over the Lords’ amendments to 
the Transport Bill which the Commons began to “ consider ”-— 
the word is used in a strictly conventional sense—on Tuesday 
afternoon and continued to quarrel about in the small hours 
of Wednesday and on Wednesday afternoon and night. The 
Opposition’s plan at this late stage of the Transport Bill is to 
fix in the public’s mind the simple idea that the Government is 
willing to turn the sale of state-owned lorries into a seedy and 
sordid operation—an idea that Mr. Lennox-Boyd called 
“transparent nonsense.” Mr. Callaghan and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison conducted this campaign with tremendous relish, and 
the Government found it prudent on Wednesday to move the 
adjournment of the House so that Mr. Lennox-Boyd could 
clear himself of a charge of lack of candour. 

* * * * 

Mr. Churchill, speaking both as Prime Minister and as head 
of the Foreign Office in the absence of Mr. Eden, carried the 
whole House with him on Monday when he urged that nothing 
said here or elsewhere should check or chill the processes of 
international goodwill that might be at work. Mr. Morrison 
promised the general support of the Opposition, but both Mr. 
Younger and Mr. Strachey were a little sensitive about 
America’s attitude to China. And in the House of Lords on 
the same day Lord Strabolgi made the extraordinary remark 
that Mr. Churchill’s statement meant nothing. The Lords had 
an opportunity of examining just how little the statement meant 
in their foreign affairs debate on Thursday. The Commons are 
to debate foreign affairs next week and will want to hear more 
of Mr. Churchill’s hope that the processes of goodwill “ may 
presently lead to conversations on the highest level even if 
informal and private.” Hitherto the House has been taught 


that a careful agenda is an essential preliminary to conversations, 
: J. F. B. 








RESIDENT EISENHOWER'S great speech of April 16th 

expressed so exactly a truly enlightened attitude to the 

new situation created by the death of Stalin and by the 
decision of his successors to abandon immediately some of 
the outward manifestations of Stalinism that it deserves all the 
praise it has received in the past week. It was the answer to 
those who, suddenly faced with the possibility of a major 
change in Russian policy, realised that, if that possibility be- 
comes actuality, there will be corresponding need for a change 
in Western attitude, after seven years of deepening suspicions 
and increasing preoccupation with defence. The attitude of 
mind which the President’s speech expressed was both sincere 
and practical. The timing of the speech was exactly right. It 
cut short the rising doubt as to the will and ability of the new 
American Administration to_make positive use of the oppor- 
tunity with which the new Russian moves had presented it. 
It satisfied the need for an authoritative Western initiative. And 
it provided the explicit programme of future action which pro- 
vides the true and objective measure of the Russians’ sincerity 
and intentions. 

So far the only changes in Communist behaviour, apart from 
the first exchange of prisoners at Panmunjom, have been a 
matter of words and gestures. These may be small things in 
themselves but they are obviously to be welcomed and recipro- 
President Eisenhower has in fact matched fair words 
That rather loose phrase “ meeting the Com- 
munists half-way” has at least a precise mean:ng here. On 
civilities we are all square. That fact should not be dismissed 
as unimportant—least of all in the present-day political context. 
It needed boldness and imagination on President Eisenhower's 
part to run so fast and so far ahead of the main body of opinion 
within the Republican Party. The speech of April 16th left 
Mr. Dulles a little breathless in the rear, and Mr. Taft and the 
Senate foreign relations committee well down the course. 
This is the biggest risk the President has yet taken on the 
strength of the assumption that the American people elected not 
the Republican Party but General Eisenhower last November. 
He deserves praise not least for his political courage. 


cated. 
with fair words. 


It is hard to see how anyone, least of all anyone in the 
positions of power and responsibility, could miss the signifi- 
cance of this speech or fail to grasp the sincerity and imagina- 
tion which inspired it. Yet two prominent public men seem to 
have managed this feat of misunderstanding. They are a 
curiously assorted pair—-Mr. John Foster Dulles and Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan. Hardly were the wise words out of President 
Eisenhower's mouth before Mr. Dulles was underestimating 
their practical importance. He told the Senate foreign relations 
committee on April 17th that “it is very obvious that unless 
there is a very prompt response it will be quite apparent that 
it will be necessary to move ahead on all fronts, east and west, 
to develop a strong position.” He argued with himself before 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors on April 19th as 
to whether the Russian move was a “ peace offensive” or a 
*“ peace defensive "—a barren argument if ever there was one. 
But it is possible to make some allowances for Mr. Dulles. He 
occupies an uneasy position half way between the White House 
and Republican Party headquarters, uncertain whether to race 
ahead with the President or fall back with the flagging Old 
Guard. He may even have to bear some of the burdens of 
a political scapegoat, saying the wrong things for the benefit 
of the party while the President says the right things for the 
benefit of humanity. His position is obviously a difficult one, 


as he himself has demonstrated in Evrope as well as in the 
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United States by being much more reasonable and enlightened 


in private than he appears to be in public. 
too hard on Mr. Dulles. 


But what excuse can be made for Mr. Bevan, whose public 
pronouncements, different as they are from those of the 
American Secretary of State, have the same effect of misinter. 
preting and misjudging the importance of what President 
Eisenhower is saying and doing? Mr. Bevan has said that 
President Eisenhower’s speech was badly phrased and badly 
advised. He has described some of the items in the President's 
suggested programme of Russian action—things like the release 
of prisoners of World War II and effective steps towards dis- 
armament—as “a whole range of humiliating conditions ” for 
which nothing is offered in return. All these remarks could be 
taken to suggest that Mr. Bevan had not read the speech; or 
that, having read it, he had misunderstood it; or that he does 
not recognise sincerity and statesmanship when he sees them. 
Such interpretations might be plausible but for one considera- 
tion—and that is that, whatever else Mr. Bevan may be, he is 
not a fool. If he is deliberately misusing the new situation 
created by President Eisenhower's attempt to seize a golden 
opportunity for world peace for the mean purposes of party 
politics, then in this respect at least he must be contrasted with 
Mr. Dulles, who has not quite come to that. 

In fact what Mr. Dulles and Mr. Bevan have in common is 
not a moral attitude, but inadequate appreciation of an act of 
enlightenment. They both fail to appreciate the real value 
of President Eisenhower's policy. The chances are that in this 
respect they are not representative of the people who elected 
them. In the United States, just as it is possible to distinguish 
between the policies of the President and those of the 
Republican political leaders, so it is possible to go a stage 
further and distinguish between those same party professionals 
and the millions of Americans who voted for Eisenhower, the 
man, at the Presidential election. In Britain, Mr. Churchill, 
who makes few mistakes in his assessment of the greatest 
historical events; was truly representative of his countrymen 
when he welcomed President Eisenhower's “ massive and mag- 
nificent statement of our case”; and it is obvious that Mr. 
Herbert Morrison’s sober welcome for the Prime Minister’s 
Statement in the Commons on Monday was a truer expression 
of feeling in the country than Mr. Bevan’s wild words. It 
should be obvious that the duty of responsible leaders now 
is to try to understand the true nature and potentialities of the 
new international situation. Those who fail in that duty, either 
through their own insufficiencies or through an infirmity of will, 
had better stand aside. They are only ebstructing the light. 

The really essential tasks arising now are all strictly practical. 
The immediate minimum programme of action for which 
President Eisenhower called was the conclusion of an armistice 
in Korea, the signature of the peace treaty with Austria and the 
release of all prisoners of World War II. Neither of these 
three items presents any great complication in itself. But it is 
necessary to ensure that complications are not imported into 
them. Senator Taft has said, for example, that the particular 
case of the Korean armistice ought to be wrapped up with the 
whole Far Eastern settlement. At the best this is a piece of 
sheer silliness (of a kind which, incidentally, has long been 
fashionable in certain left-wing circles in this country); and at 
the worst it is an extremely dangerous suggestion which could 
only result in the prolongation of the war in Korea. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann has already said that such a course would be 
so disastrous that Mr. Taft could not possibly have meant 


It is possible to be 
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exactly what he said. That is the charitable attitude to take to 
Mr. Taft. It is also the charitable attitude to take to Mr. 
Dulles. Both of them would be better employed, for the time 
being, in the exact study of the content and tone of President 
Fisenhower’s speech than in making speeches on their own 
account. So, although this is no doubt too much to hope for, 
would Mr. Bevan. 

But the thorough absorption of the President’s wise words is 
only a beginning. The second stage is the close examination of 
every Russian move from now on. The third is the calculation 
of the right point at which to begin to modify the actual con- 
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tent of Western policy. That stage has not yet been reached. 
The Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is meet- 
ing in Paris, and it is still, necessarily and rightly, devoting its 
attention to the building up of effective defence. The time to 
alter that has not yet come. It may never come. But the time 
for assuming that every Russian overture must be automatically 
repelled, and that every Western response must be either suspect 
in itself or doomed to failure, has gone. We must prepare for 
action by the East and reciprocal action by the West. And 
so far as the public at large is concerned that means first of 
all preparing our minds for it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE plucky attempts by the Spanish censorship 

to prevent General Franco's subjects from hearing any- 

thing at all about the Coronation are said to be based 
partly on the fear that news of this event might stimulate 
monarchist feelings, and partly on one of those waves of anti- 
British feeling to which foreigners are periodically—and on the 
whole, I suppose, very understandably—subject. The Spanish 
Ministry of Information is being extremely thorough. Aijr-lines 
and travel agencies are forbidden to allude to the celebrations in 
their advertisements, and when a Madrid evening paper quoted 
Mr. Bing Crosby as saying “ i shall be going on to London for 
the Coronation festivities,” the sentence was obliterated as the 
paper went to press. Believing as I do that if there must 
be dictators they should never be discouraged from making 
themselves ridiculous, | wish the Spanish authorities the best 
of luck in their exacting and risible enterprise. 


An Ill-gotten Guinea 

Candidates seeking entry to the Clerical Classes of the 
Civil Service are obliged to do, among other examination 
papers, one on English. 1 know this, because the last paper of 
this kind was based on a thousand-word extract from a book 
I wrote twenty years ago: the Civil Service Commission have 
sent me a copy of it, and a cheque for a guinea as well. Authors 
whose juvenilia have not yet been used to test the all-round 
ability of would-be bureaucrats may be curious to know how 
one reacts to this odd distinction. My own feelings are com- 
pounded of awe and guilt. “ What,” demand the Commis- 
sioners, “ do you think the author means when he says. . .”; 
and there follows a sentence (perfectly grammatical, | am 
happy to say) which I must in a long-forgotten moment have 
written down on a piece of paper in a room which—though 
this of course is rather irrelevant—contained among other 
things the stuffed head of a rhinoceros, slain by one of my 
aunts. It is a solemn thought that young men’s careers have 
been blighted by their inability to construe eight not particularly 
lapidary words which I happened to string together two 
decades ago, that some of those who had hoped to get into the 
Ministry of Food may soon, because of me, be on their way to 
join the Foreign Legion. . . . Thank goodness all the words 
except one are monosyllables. 


Put out Fewer Flags 

To be obliged to commit suicide by Herr Hitler, to be 
impersonated upon the films by Mr. James Mason, and to have 
one’s personal papers edited by Captain Liddell Hart—these 
are all contingencies which, in a greater or less degree, most of 
us would wish to avoid. It is the last of them which at the 
moment bedevils Rommel’s reputation. His own account of 
his campaigns, about which Mr. Nigel Nicolson writes else- 
Where in this issue, is graphic, sensible, fair-minded and 
chivalrous. But, although in his introduction to The Rommel 
Papers, Captain Liddell Hart claims that “ they should go far 
to dispel the dust of controversy,” he has in fact failed to set 
them in perspective. An over-eulogistic introduction, and a 
recurrent tendency in the footnotes to credit the editor with 


such achievements as having invented the principle of the 
Blitzkrieg in 1920 have not unnaturally raised the hackles of the 
critics; and Rommel’s good name is in danger of being tarnished 
by the atmosphere of mutual admiration in which his memory 
has somehow got itself involved. 


Thruster 

Rommel’s gifts as a commander were those of a hunter rather 
than a chess-player. In action he was always, so to speak, well 
up with hounds, and in his diaries he displays for his own troops 
a brusque, unsentimental affection and an intolerance of slug- 
gishness which are a close counterpart of an efficient huntsman’s 
attitude to his pack. For a stout-hearted enemy he feels the 
same ungrudging respect that a huntsman feels for a straight- 
necked fox. But the point about Rommel was that as a 
hunter he was brilliant, with a sure flair which always, though 
often narrowly, justified the risks he took. In France in 1940, 
and again in the Desert, he was often out of touch with every- 
one except the leading unit he happened to be with. No chess- 
playing general could have won games of which he had only 
a pawn’s eye view. 


All Aboard 


In the course of a year I spend quite a lot of time climbing, 
or watching others climb, in and out of military vehicles, and 
I often wonder why their designers are at such pains to make 
this feat as difficult as they can. I see no real reason why it 
should be almost impossible for a soldier in full kit to clamber 
unaided into a three-ton lorry, or why so much time should be 
wasted when a party is embussing because of the acrobatic 
exertions which this process involves. Anyone who devised the 
simple sort of contraption which would obviate all this incon- 
venience would materially increase the mobility of our land 
forces. 


The Reveller 

Like most boys of fourteen he is neither a keen nor an 
accomplished dancer, and when at midnight we walked down 
the broad steps in front of which George I’s horse caracoled 
demurely in the moonlight I could not resist asking him what 
he had seen in the ten-year-old blonde with whom he had spent 
the entire evening bumping cheerfully round the ball-room. 
His face took on the shrewd, complacent look of one who 
brought off a coup. “Oh, her,” he said. “ She’s a splendid 
girl. She simply can’t dance at all.” 


The Rustle of Spring 

The Hungarian Government has discovered that lupin seeds 
can be used as a substitute for eggs in pastry; Mr. Ken 
Tynan is being sued for libel by Mr. Donald Wolfit; and at two 
o’clock last Tuesday afternoon, in an open sports car parked 
in the middle of Pall Mall exactly opposite the entrance to the 
Reform Club, a very pretty girl was sleeping peacefully in the 


sunshine. 
STRIX. 
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Partisan for Rommel 


By NIGEL NICOLSON 


ET it be said at once that The Rommel Papers* are 

historically important, humanly revealing and unfailingly 

interesting. It could scarcely be otherwise. Here is the 
most famous and likeable of all German Generals, a man 
hugely publicised, even adulated, by his enemies, engaged at 
the crucial points of all the crucial campaigns in the West, 
writing partly in close retrospect and partly in hurried scribbles 
from the actual battlefield, about his motives, plans, triumphs 
and defeats, about his colleagues and his masters, his allies and 
his enemies. Never was there a sharper close-up of the other 
side of the hill. He accompanies the leading scouts of the 
Afrika Korps. He confers with Hitler and Mussolini. He 
puts it all down just as it happened just after it happened. It 
is a book that makes the English reader alternately glow and 
glower with excitement or nobly suppressed rage. 

Rommel was conscious of his own legend. At one point 
he remarked that the disadvantage of a great military reputa- 
tion was that he was expected to bring off startling coups with 
inadequate resources. He could speak more plainly than most 
to his political chiefs, though in the end his plain speaking led 
to his enforced suicide. His contemporary letters to his wife, 
in spite of all the dangers of Gestapo censorship, are frank 
and critical. Perhaps he foresaw his own doom; certainly he 
foresaw, after Alamein, the defeat of his country. He wished 
to put on record the difficulties by which he was faced, his 
prevision of disaster. He was a Napoleon, justifying himself 
before history having failed to change it. 

The editor of this remarkable volume, Captain Liddell Hart, 
contributes to the Rommel legend a great deal more than 
mere annotation and arrangement. He is avowedly an admirer 
of Rommel, just as Rommel was of him. “The impact that 
Rommel made on the world with the sword,” he writes in 
the first sentence of his introduction, “ will be deepened by 
his power with the pen. No commander in history has written 
an account of his campaigns to match the vividness and value 
of Rommel’s.” Later we read of Rommel’s “ clarity and high 
degree of accuracy,” and we are told that it is surprising to find 
“that such a thruster had been so thoughtful,” that his military 
genius combined, as so rarely, “the conceptive with the 
executive,” and that it is impossible to find, except perhaps 
in Guderian, a rival to his acuteness of time-sense and the 
unexpected move. 

These claims, coming from so high an authority, need careful 
examination. Rommel was not, by any standards except the 
mediocre, a great writer. He is always readable because his 
subject is always of ‘outstanding interest. But there is not a 
paragraph, scarcely a phrase, in his account of events which 
lend themselves to graphic description, that would cause wonder 
for its conciseness or originality. Only in his narrative of 
Alamein does his style rise above the pedestrian, and then it is 
the sheer magnitude of his tragedy which breaks through the 
written words. A page in this book from the pen of Rommel’s 
Chief of Staff, General Bayerlein, about the characteristics of 
the British soldier, and another account by the same writer of 
the bombing of his Division in Normandy, are better examples 
of military analysis and reporting than anything by Rommel 
himself. Rommel’s writing is no more than pleasing and clear. 
It is better than Caesar’s, poorer than Napoleon’s or Wavell’s. 
He disliked the Press, apparently read little outside technical 
books and, to do him justice, would no doubt have been 
astonished and dismayed by the claim that his pen was as mighty 
as his sword. 

Nor was he a thinker. There is a certain melancholy in him, 
amounting sometimes to self-pity, though he does not often 
whine. He never reflects (at least, in this volume) upon human 
nature, war or the rightness of his cause. War to him was a 
game. His fairness to his opponents is based upon professional 
respect, and his summings-up smack of the post-mortem or the 
match tea. His only remark on religion was made before the 
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Agedabia battle in January, 1942: “I have complete faith that 
God is keeping a protective hand over us and that He wil] grant 
us victory.” It would not have struck him as strange that hig 
opponents were simultaneously making exactly the same claim, 
Politics are not mentioned, perhaps because it was tog 
dangerous; and his fall came through military disagreement 
with Hitler, rather than any doctrinal opposition. Even when 
he speaks of global strategy, his judgement is questionable, 
For instance, when reflecting on the African campaign, he 
argues that the war could have been won by a full-scale offen. 
sive through Egypt into the southern Russian front. He admits 
that this “final strategic objective” would have necessitated 
the withdrawal of most of the active Divisions from the Westem 
Front, and does not explain how the Allied invasion of France 
could have been sjmultaneously countered. 

His main role and reputation lay in the field half-way between 
strategy and tactics, and it is here that Captain Liddell Hart 
makes the strongest claims for his pupil. Of course Rommel 
was a great general. Of course his dash, his personal leader. 
ship and courage, his grasp of country and his sense of timing 
were supreme. Never were they better exemplified than in his 
command of the 7th Panzer Division in May, 1940. A sketch- 
map in Rommel’s own hand shows how far he advanced ahead 
of his neighbours across the Meuse, like a long tongue stuck out 
into the faces of his enemy; and his dash to Cherbourg a few 
weeks later, when his Division advanced 150 miles in less than 
twenty-four hours (“ this far exceeded any day’s advance which 
had ever been made in warfare”), makes exultant reading. 

These successes, however, were made with great local 
superiority of armament and cohesion. His real test came in 
the later stages of the African campaign. At the battle of Alam 
Halfa, which both sides now agree to have been the real turning- 
point, and again at Medenine, Rommel fell completely into the 
trap set for him by Montgomery. Neither Rommel, nor 
Captain Liddell Hart, fully admits this essential point. Mont- 
gomery is represented throughout by both author and editor 
as a cautious, clogging commander, his successes as freaks of 
chance and overwhelming material superiority. Rommel speaks 
of the British commander’s “ astonishing hesitancy” in the 
closing stages of Alamein, at the very moment when Mont- 
gomery, as Sir Brian Horrocks reminds us elsewhere, was 
ordering his Corps Commanders to break through “ even though 
they lost every tank in the process.” 

Every soldier is permanently astonished at the failure of the 
other side to realise the weakness of his opponent. When 
Rommel arrived in person with a triumphant Panzer Division 
at Thala in Tunisia, he “ was forced to the conclusion that the 
enemy had grown too strong for our attack to be maintained.” 
The “ enemy ” were two companies of my own battalion, which 
arrived in Thala after Rommel, in the middle of the night, 
without their heavy weapons and with no knowledge whatever 
of the situation or the ground. We, too, commented at the 
time on his “astonishing hesitancy.” He withdrew without a 
fight. 

On many other points Rommel’s narrative needs firmer. less 
partisan, editorship. There is no mention of the break-out of 
the Guards Brigade from Tobruk, no mention of the political 
significance of the campaign in Greece to counterbalance its 
apparent military folly, and no comment on Rommel’s strange 
under-valuation of the rdle of Intelligence in the field. When 
we come to the sections dealing with Rommel’s plan for 
defending France’s coast against invasion, we are astonished 
by his blindness to the immediacy of the Allied threat. Rom- 
mel’s plan would have involved the laying of 200,000,000 
mines alone. There could not possibly have been time to 
execute these works, but without them his major plan was 
doomed. On this vital point there is far too little editorial 
criticism. 

It is not as if Rommel had merely been allowed to state his 
own case. Captain Liddell Hart's object was to consolidate a 
reputation. In many passages he is less fair to the Allies than 
Rommel himself. This book is of great importance. But it 
needed an editor less wedded to the idea of his hero’s invincl- 
bility in all but the most impossible conditions. of war. 
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The Stolen Decade 


(Walter de la Mare from seventy to eighty) : 
By HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 


OT all poets die young. Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Meredith, Hardy, Waller, Herrick lived to eighty or 
beyond; Yeats and Browning weil into the seventies. 

But the lyric gift, ultimate grace of the poetic endowment, 


seldom endures much beyond fifty, never beyond seventy—or ~ 


so we might have said ten years ago. Yeats’s last years produced 
some of the poetry for which he is most admired today, but it 
is of the kind that is ground stridently out of experience, not 
jured flute-like out of beauty. There are delightful poems in 
the Asolando volume, none with the true lyric afflatus. Per- 
haps Hardy’s cosmic humanity and sincere craftsmanship com- 
bined to give now and then, in the copious verse he published in 
his eighth and ninth decades, a poem, such as The Blinded Bird, 
lyric in feeling if not in form. There is a law, and a not un- 
reasonable one, which says, “ No lyric after seventy.” 

But in literature there is no rule that cannot be broken, 
and this particular rule has been smashed by Walter de la Mare 
into four pieces. Well, perhaps not four. Since reaching the 
age of seventy in 1943, de la Mare has published four major 
works, but high lyric quality is to be claimed for only two of 
these. Inward Companion and Winged Chariot, full of poetic 
delights as they are, belong to the modern epigrammatic idiom 
which can convey everything except lyric inspiration. But in 
The Burning-Glass and The Traveller we have, I suggest, 
something unique in literature—imaginative truth, that mystic 
revelation which is the artist’s province, rendered in the poetic 
form necessary to tune our minds to the divine message. Pro- 
fessor Day Lewis recently broadcast four talks on modern 
poetry, illustrating his exposition with numerous interesting 
examples. He concluded his fourth talk by reading To a 
Candle, from de la Mare’s volume, The Burning-Glass: 





Four Poems 
Another Tongue 


The chimney swallows gossip:—‘‘This sullen weather!’ ... 

‘**Those vulgar sparrows!’ ...**Eggs!?’’ ...‘*The dearth of 
flies!’ 

Or sibilant love-talk?... 


Well, | know not whether 
Than humans they are wiser, or less wise; 
Only that as in daydream | sit and listen, 
They seem to be syllabling of paradise! 

" - 


Both Barrels 
If one can make it difficult 
To grasp what one is writing 
’Twill breed, perhaps, a privy Cult 
Who'll find it most exciting. 


And if one, now and then, indulge 
In what is called the curious, 
They will not rest till they divulge 
What makes Philistia furious. 

7 


Went The Mind Clocktime-Wise. .. 


Went the mind clocktime-wise, then genius could 
By taking pains achieve the all it would: 
Six days hard labour, and the seventh found good. 
Life’s winds list otherwise. A power remains, 
Only at hazard commensurate with the pains. 

” 


How Wayward 


How wayward one’s exquisite taste may be! 
One’s judgement how deficient !— 
To idolize efficiency, 
Yet—not the efficient! 
WALTER De LA MArg, 
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“ Burn stilly, thou; and come with me. 

I'll screen thy rays. Now . . . Look, and see, 

Where, like a flower furled, 

Sealed from this busy world, 

Tranquil brow, and lid, and lip, 

One I love lies here asleep; ” 
and must surely have been aware that everything previously 
read grew suddenly dim like a row of torches at sunrise. 

This poem belongs to the class of supreme lyrics because 
not only are feeling and language flawlessly beautiful but 
lyric form and the imaginative dream are so blended as to 
evoke deep response from the mind of the reader. It is this 
that places certain late poems of de la Mare in a category by 
themselves by reason of their lateness. Not all the poems of 
The Burning-Glass are of this order, but there are some half- 
score pure lyrics capable of standing with poems written by 
Tennyson and Shelley in their prime, and the fact constitutes 
a miracle. I shall not enumerate these poems—the percipient 
reader will hear their call—but they rise to a climax in The 
Vision: 

“ O starry face, bound in grave strands of hair. . . . 
which, more than anything else I ever read, brings us near to 
understanding the consecration and the poet’s dream, the secret 
of the poet’s quest for the all-but inviolable world of a truth 
beyond science, philosophy or sense-perception. 

The visionary presence of the poet’s invocation is shadowed 
forth by way of a sequence of images, sensual and abstract, 
a haunting mystery and an immortal beauty personalising itself 
eventually in that starry face: 

“ Hands faintly sweet with flowers from fields unseen, 
Breasts cold as mountain snow and far waves’ foam, 
Eyes changeless and immortal and serene:” 

the vision which, as the wanderer falls, spent with his transient 
pilgrimage, calls him home to the steadfast desire of his soul’s 
loyalty. 

You will look in vain for a poem even remotely approaching 
this degree of contemplative ecstasy and perfection of lyric 
form in the writings of any other poet in his eighth decade. 
Such heights are not to be expected in a long narrative poem 
like The Traveller, the sustained lyrical power of which is 
nevertheless unmistakable. The poem is often praised as a 
masterpiece of philosophic reflection. It may or may not be 
this, but my concern is not with de la Mare as a philosopher. 
It is neither unusual nor surprising that a philosopher should 
go on philosophising, more and more wisely, long after his 
seventieth birthday. It is the lyrical vein, not the meditative 
one, that dries up as the arteries harden. The Traveller is a 
lyrical narrative, like Hero and Leander and The Eve of St. 
Agnes. The theme is not sexual love but the austere pursuit 
of truth; yet the lyrical treatment is as sure and continuous 
with the ageing poet of today as with Marlowe and Keats in 
their lightning youth. 

Imagery and colouring are rich and seductive in the des- 
cription of the vast plateau: 

“smooth as porphyry, 

Its huge curve gradual as a woman’s breast,” 
that lies under “ the blue of space ” and over which the traveller 
rides through the saffron sheen of evening. It is “ coloured 
zone by zone” with “ branched veins of sanguine in a milk-pale 
stone ” followed by “ an ever-deepening azure ” like “ torquoise 
and sapphire, speedwell, columbine,” “ divine as Eros’ eyes.” 
He rides, on his 

“ Arab lean and sleek, her surf-like mane 

Tossed on a shoulder as of ivory made,” 
over this 
“Vitreous region, like a sea asleep, 
Crystalline, convex, tideless and congealed—” 
un oeil énorme, the eye, as it were, of earth—to the pupil at 
its centre, 

“an immeasurable well 
Of lustrous crystal, motionlessly black.” 

Gazing into the depths, he is aware of a presence gazing back; 
jt is the eye of that mind whose virgin innocence created the 


” 
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sinless world that was before man. He sees too his reflection, 
a passing mote in the vast eternal scheme of nature with its flux 
of change. This is not “ philosophy ”; it is the vision and the 
faculty divine of the lyric poet. So too of the rare imaginings, 
dreams and phantom hosts, that have accompanied the traveller 
through the nightmare landscape: mythic tales, scenes self- 
created, speculations strange, dreams of transitory evil, visions 
of the myriad heroisms of history, inward voices and whispers 
fainter than the wind. So the wandering spirit comes at last 
to “ the night-tide of the all-welcoming grave, Inn at the cross-. 
roads, and the traveller’s rest.” 

If this is not philosophy, neither is there a plain narrative 
purpose, like that of Marmion or The Corsair. The impassioned 
lyrical feeling never weakens, but permeates every stanza, so 
that we, too, become travellers through the unearthly country 
of the poet’s mind, understanding by lyrically induced sympathy 
his occult vision of reality. I think it is desirable to repeat 
that it is a new thing that such poetry should come from even 
a great poet at so late an age. De la Mare has stolen a whole 
decade from the kingdom of silence and turned it into song. 


Sci-Fantasy 
By MARGARET CROSLAND 


OT a technical term from a psychological text-book, 
but the classification of one group of periodicals des- 
cribed in an American reference-book which is 

fortunately available in England: The Writer's Market, edited 
by Ruth A. Jones and Aron M. Mathieu.* The aim of the 
book is to help writers by listing the requirements and rates of 
pay of magazines, publishers, radio-stations and any other 


American market for the written or spoken word. To the 
foreigner, whether he is a writer or not, this book is 
enlightening. 


Sci-fantasy, apparently, is the next stage after science-fiction, 
and it stands for the future of the future. It is a challenging, 
demanding subject. To satisfy the editors of Planet Stories, 
for instance, one must write “ with emphasis on planets other 
than Earth. Action, suspense and convincing alien-worlds 
atmosphere important.” Where, one wonders, are the writers 
who can produce first-class work of this type to suit their highly 
educated readers ? For nothing but the best will do: “ A very 
few topnotch time-travel, dimension, and gadget-type stories 
accepted, as well as an occasional off-trail think-piece.” 

For the less ambitious writer and reader there are fortunately 
other magazines in this category with different standards. In 
Thrilling Wonder Stories, for instance, “ all stories must have 
pseudo-scientific background,” which sounds easier. Then 
there is Weird Tales, for those who like stronger meat: “ tales 
of vampires, werewolves, witches and devil-worship; strange 
monsters and spirit return; horror stories, and tales of mystery 
and terror”; but, one discovers with surprise and relief, “ no 
sadistic or sex stories.” 

Caution on the cleanness of the party is urged in practically 
every section of the book. “ Better watch moral angles here. 
Objectionable stuff cannot be used—such as high school girls 
in shorts, hazing, smoking and drinking.” “ Hazing” is only 
one of many words in this book which are new to me and whose 
dark and sinister meanings can only be left to guess-work. It 
is also clear that the title of a magazine can give only very 
little indication of its contents. For instance Exciting Love 
wants “no sordid sex-stuff. Good, clean, wholesome stories 
only.” On the other hand /5 Love Stories sounds more enter- 
prising: “ A blown-up Situation is not sufficient; there must be 
real body.” This magazine also states that “a foreign back- 
ground is good occasionally, if the chief characters are 
American.” 

“Love,” as far as American journalism is concerned, is 
an ingredient which can be added or diluted according to taste. 
Those writers who specialise in cowboy stories, for instance, 
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have thirty-five western magazines to choose from, but if t 

are clever they will also work up a profitable side-line in 
“ western love magazines.” Mind you, love must be kept jg 
its place; in Thrilling Ranch Stories, if a girl-character js an 
important figure in, the story, she must “ work effectively tg 
aid the hero in the solution of his problems.” There is sco 

for “famous and/or notorious women of the Old West.” and, 
as a touching after-thought in the case of Rangeland Romances 
“ Old West love poetry, twenty-five lines or less, used as fillers.” 

The Westerns, which after all form one folk-lore department 
of the United States, are determined to remain folk-lore. Thg 
most recurrent hint is: “ No modern touches,” and Double 
Action Western “ doesn’t want anything taking place after 
1900.” This goes for the style of treatment too: “ The off-trajj 
story is acceptable, but guard against one in which the problem 
is stated and then solved in a psychological manner.” 

It may be a surprise to many people to learn that there are 
at least eight-eight religious newspapers and magazines (of 
rather markets) in the United States, the majority of them 
Catholic and the majority paying writers reasonably well fog 
contributions. Sometimes the details of requirements make if 
clear that religion in the U.S. is no generab or world-wide thing, 
but part of the American “ way of life.” For instance, Bible 
classes are something different. The Adult Bible Class Monthly 
wants “challenging articles that point out opportunities fog 
evangelism in the adult class and any other articles of a truly 
inspirational nature which will make any adult class a roaring 
success.” There is also an enterprising monthly called Good 
Business, which aims to show “ how to succeed in business by 
applying the principles taught by Jesus Christ. Actual experi 
ences, told in first person, are especially desired. Needs a lot 
of material, particularly by male writers.” The male writers 
are paid | cent a word minimum on acceptance. The Social 
Reign, which pays 14 cents a word, is “ a family magazine and 
nothing should appear in stories which goes counter to Catholic 
principles, but this should not eliminate good plotting and fine 
characterisation.” Indeed not, one hopes. 

In contrast to the solid, comfortable state of the religious 
market there is the underworld of “little magazines” and 
poetry magazines which the editors of this book dismiss with 
condescension. “These publications are mostly the amiable 
hobbies of interesting people with a lot of energy and a little 
money, whose ‘ interest’ is in publishing literature and in dis- 
cussing the arts.” The requirements of The Kapustkan 
Magazine possibly justify the editorial cold-shoulder: 

“ Uses fiction that is vital, vigorous, and beating with 
the pulse of the people; stressing brotherhood and a better 
and a more beautiful world; aimed at the elimination of 
the evils of exploitation, injustice, and inequality. Brevity 
is desired. Fiction must throb with the truth of the times 
and the fact of freedom. Articles used are pro-labout, 
healthy and honest humour, satire on the Swift-Voltaire 
order, economic and social prose. Seeks clear, con 
structive, conscientious, creative courage aimed at one 
hundred per cent. democracy (a frank and full freedom) 
for all. Uses poetry with the Carl Sandburg-Walt Whitman 
spirit.” 

The /eit-motiv here is, needless to say, “ no payment.” Of 
the forty or so poetry markets in the U.S. the editors have more 
harsh words to say: 

“There are two reasons why most poetry in these 
‘little magazines’ is second rate. First, the poet does not 
take his art seriously and has not studied under a com- 
petent coach. He is unacquainted with the history of verse, 
with its growth and culture, and above all, he does not 
know in great multitudinous detail, the themes, the metef, 
and the technique of the masters who have gone before. ... 
As a group, they are dated, mentally living in 1905, of 
1910, or 1915 as the case may be. They matured not in 
our day and age, but in another time, when Kipling, not 
Freud, was the literary mentor. The editors are, on the 
average, several cuts above their readers.” 

In the nation of the specialist, the professional, the dynamic 
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and the go-ahead, there is no place for the amateur poet. 
Professional poets and those who write “ think-pieces = can 
try the quarterlies. “One doesn’t have to have that clipped 
style that so many magazines demand; rather, your style must 
be formal, correct. But remember from a financial standpoint 
quarterlies are a poor crutch, yet those of us who have some- 
thing to say ought to know them better.” 

At the opposite end of the scale, arfistically and financially, 
are the “ major, middle and minor” markets for cartoons, 

s and fillers. Then there is the juvenile publication—* let 
ys admit it quickly—an axe-to-grind publication. It has a 
definite purpose—to encourage, to inspire, to build honest, 
loyal, clear-thinking, moral young Americans.” The title of 
this helpful advisory article is “ Lady Your sermon is 
showing.” 

If one knew what a “ package-programme ” was (I may 
of course be the only one who doesn’t), then one can write it 
for the radio. There is no limit to what one can do. Over 
one hundred pages of trade-paper titles show that no aspect 
of American industry goes unrecorded and unsung. Of the 
eight magazines dealing with “ funeral directors and cemetery ” 
there is one entitled Casket and Sunnyside. another paper wants 
“photos . . . of funeral oddities ” and another “ good scenic 
views of cemeteries.” There is the Coin Machine Review 
and its “ human interest news about coinmen”; there’ is the 
proof that everyone is encouraged to write, for the magazine 
Hold It (for professional models), in addition to exposing 
“unethical practices in the modeling business,” buys “ some 
poetry, usually written by models.” We have been told that 
only eighteen per cent. of the U.S. population read books. The 
remainder are presumably too busy writing. 

But, in spite of the infinite details about publishers, book- 
clubs, television-stations, motion-picture producers and every- 
thing else that fill the five hundred pages of this indispensable 
work, one’s conclusion is that the putting of words on to paper 
in the U.S. is like working in a factory and being paid piece- 
rates. The conveyor-belt moves in front of the writer all the 
time, and God help him if he does not move at the same speed 
or preferably faster. He is beset with competition and non- 
co-operation. His life is tough. “ Too many shyster lawyers, 
working in cahoots with unwitting free-lance writers, have sued 
song publishers and motion picture studios for plagiarism.” 
Sci-fantasy is straightforward in comparison. One realises why 
Ezra Pound asked many years ago to be spared from “ this 
damned profession of writing, where one has to use one’s brains 
all the time.” 


The Vanishing Irish 


By BRIAN INGLIS 





Dublin. 


N Irish writer who contributes articles about his country 

to the foreign Press sooner or later finds himself in 

difficulties. His readers do not want to take Ireland 
seriously. They are delighted to hear about the fairies who 
knocked down intrusive council houses in Ballynanty Beg, or 
about H.H. the Prince of the Dalcassians of Thomond and 
Pogla, or about the latest inanity of the Censorship of Publica- 
tions Board. They may even be prepared to glance through an 
article on the Irish language, or on Partition, in the hope that 
it will disclose some entertaining peculiarities. But articles on 
Ireland’s place in the modern world, or about her economic 
and social problems, would simply not be read, and are rarely 
printed. Such Irish news as finds its way into the British Press, 
too, tends to concentrate upon eccentricity. For every one 
Briton who knew about the current Festival of Ireland, there 
are probably fifty who would never have heard of it had it not 
been for the scuffle that took place on O’Connell Bridge on 
the night before the opening ceremony, when the crowd threw 
flowers (in pots) at each other and at the police. If shillelaghs 
had been used on that occasion, the Tostal would have needed 
no other publicity; its future would have been assured. 
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In America the position is slightly different. The American 
reader is just as determined that Ireland must be quaint, but 
he has also an appetite for slumming. He likes to be told, with 
statistical detail, about Irish poverty—possibly for the same 
reasOn as the successful tycoon likes to boast that he once 
sold newspapers at street-corners. The Irish writer who is 
persuaded to gratify this whim is apt to make himself very 
unpopular at home. A couple of years ago Mr. Frank O’Connor 
aroused great wrath by an article in an American tourist maga- 
zine which gave unpleasant information about conditions in 
Ireland to prospective visitors. Now, it is Mr. Sean O’Faolain 
who is in trouble, for telling the Americans some of the facts 
of life in the Irish countryside. 

Very peculiar the facts can be, too. One, for example, is 
that the marriage-rate in Ireland is just about the lowest of any 
country in the civilised world. It may be lower in Peru and in 
Nicaragua, but the existence there of jungle tribes apparently 
makes exact statistical comparisons difficult. In Ireland three- 
quarters of the male population is still unmarried at the age 
of thirty-four. The men cannot afford to marry, as a rule, 
until they come into a farm of their own; and for many of them 
this means waiting until an age when the ordinary townsman 
is beginning to think of the pleasures of retirement. An Irish- 
man is lucky if he takes over a farm before he is forty, and he 
has to wait till then before he takes over a wife. Until that 
time—to quote Mr. O’Faolain—-his natural impulses must be 
“ either sublimated by religion, exhausted by sport, drugged by 
drink, or deflected by either an innate or an inculcated puritan- 
ism. The fact stands that the Irishman can and does wait 
longer than any other race in the world for the joys of love.” 

Irish boys—they may be fifty, but “boys” they remain 
while their fathers are alive—accepted their lot stoically enough 
so long as no alternative appeared. Recently the greater pros- 
perity of Lrish farms, which has followed years of rising prices, 
has only served to make them more discontented. The amenities 
that a farmer can now afford—a radio, perhaps, or pocket- 
money for his family so that they can go to the pictures in a 
neighbouring town—have helped to make young men aware 
and resentful of the grinding boredom of life on a small farm. 
The pull away from that life is eyen stronger in the case of 
girls. Whatever else Ireland has to offer them, it is unlikely 
to provide romance, so long as the available men are com- 
pelled to wait until middle age before they can think of 
marriage. 

But romance, the films and the pulp-magazines insinuate, 1s 
a girl’s prerogative. In growing numbers, therefore, they leave 
the countryside for Dublin—and often for Britain—to work as 
domestic servants or factory hands for wages far higher than 
they could hope to get at home. As a result, emigration has 
risen sharply in recent years. It was a considerable relief to 
the Government to be able to announce the end of travel- 
permits between Ireland and Britain, because it meant that 
emigration figures would no longer be available; but the next 
Census returns will probably have a sad tale to tell. 

This emigration problem came to the notice of Father John 
O’Brien of Notre Dame University, and it was for a symposium 
that Father O’Brien compiled on “the Vanishing Irish” that 
Mr. O’Faolain wrote the article that has provoked the rumpus 
over here. But it is significant of a more chastened attitude in 
Ireland that the anger was directed, not so much at what the 
article said as the way in which it was garnished for American 
consumption. Apparently Mr. O’Faolain’s American agent 
decided that it deserved to reach a wider audience, and sold it 
to Life. Life was unable to resist adorning it with excrutiating 
stage-Irish cartoons and some dubious photographs. One pur- 
ported to show overcrowding in an Irish farmhouse, with the 
family jumbled into a single living-room. A Dublin newspaper 
has since produced a photograph of the house itself, a substan- 
tial two-storey affair that could billet a platoon of infantry in 
comfort. But, although the newspaper did its best to discredit 
the article by means of the illustrations, the attempt was 
unsuccessful. Mr. O’Faolain proved more than a match for it in 
his reply. 
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The position has to be faced that a social problem exists in 
Ireland to which there appears to be no solution. On the one 
hand there is the natural desire to protect the traditional way 
of life, based on the family farm and accepting the principle 
that material benefits ought to be subordinated to the preserva- 
tion of certain values, spiritual, moral and national. On the 
other is the knowledge that the attempt to follow this policy has 
tended to precipitate the flight from the land, depriving the 
country of precisely those elements that it most wishes to pre- 
serve. It is true that the country’s total population remains 
stable, as the low marriage-rate is compensated for by a high 
rate of children per family. It is also true that emigration can 
be justified as a national safety-valve—apart from the benefits it 


gives to the world in the form of a constant flow of Irishmen ! ~ 


But nobody can be very happy about these arguments, and the 
Government would be relieved if it could find a way to reduce 
emigration to reasonable proportions. The extent to which 
emigration is caused by a “ push ” (discontent with life on the 
land) or a “ pull” (the lure of city lights) has occupied the 
attention of a State Commission of Enquiry for years, but it 
has not yet been able to produce any findings. Whatever its 
verdict, the problem is likely to remain as long as there is so 
great a disparity between the material rewards of life in town 
and country. 


Poppies at Skyros 

By LESLIE GARDINER 
OR an hour or two we had been peering out through nasty 
scudding rain at the indistinct outlines of the islands 
around us. Then, as we came under the lee of Skyros, 

we lost the wind and the sky cleared. 

I was thankful for that, because the entrance to the anchorage 
we had been given at Port Trebuki promised to be a tricky 
one. Like so many of these Greek harbours, Port Trebuki 
was a landlocked bay to which access, already difficult enough, 
was further complicated by a steep islet which left a slim 
channel of deep water on either side. Studying it on the chart, 
I was struck by the thought that this might have been the 
very place to have received the homeless Trojans of the Aeneid. 
It was certainly on their route, and Virgil’s fitting description 
of the scene had stuck in my mind since schooldays : 

“ There is a spot deep in a cove’s recess, 

An isle there makes a barrier of its sides. 

‘Gainst which no deep-sea billow but is dashed. 

And sundered far into sequestered creeks.” 
As it happened, we slipped quite nicely through the entrance 
and turned between closely-overhanging slopes into the silent 
harbour. 

Port Trebuki was a disappointment to some. The only town 
on Skyros lay on the far side of the island, and here was no 
sign of dwelling or landmark. Indeed the navigator was having 
difficulty in locating, from shore bearings, the exact spot in 
which I wanted to anchor. “Nothing to run in on” he 
grumbled. “ There’s a patch here called ‘Where the Turks 
landed and massacred the inhabitants, 1822, but that’s not 
much help.” 

“ What about that bit of greenery on the opposite hillside ? ” 
asked the midshipman. “ Hasn’t that got a name ?” 

“Oh, yes.” And he told me what it was. 

Suddenly I realised that I had been here before. It was 
surprising that I should have forgotten it. But it had happened 
at the very beginning of my career, nearly forty years ago. A 
little later, when the anchor cable had rattled down, and we were 
lying snugly beneath hills that kept the furious wind at bay, 
it all came back to me very clearly. 

~ “ * . 

It was the evening of St. George’s Day, 1915. An assortment 
of odd craft lay in Port Trebuki. They held, among other 
things, a British naval division, which the next day would be 
off on the last stage of its journey to make history at the 
Dardanelles. I lounged on the upper deck, enjoying the cool 
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scented breeze of that April evening. It had been an exhaust. 
ing day—our last run ashore on this funny little island that 
smelled so powerfully of sage, and was sprinkled so liberally 
with poppies and other bright flowers. 

We, the midshipmen, had landed earlier to climb one of the 
three hills that fringed the bay; the padre said the view from 
the summit was a rewarding one. They were not too high 
but the going was heavy through the scrub, and there were 
many diversions en route. A family of hissing tortoises kept 
us amused for half-an-hour, and higher up we came across a 
nest of adders which, schoolboy-like, we beat to death with 
our sticks. We had been warned about the snakes. In fact, 
it was said they had already claimed a victim—a young officer 
whom we had seen going over to the hospital ship on a 
stretcher a day or two ago. 

We conquered the upper slopes of the hill in one last sweat- 
ing scramble, forbearing to look at the view until we had 
reached the very top. Once we had arrived there, the scope 
and beauty of our surroundings took away what little breath 
we had left. Towards the horizon on every side stretched the 
unruffled blue carpet of the Mediterranean, its surface broken 
here and there by the precipitous rocks of the Sporades. In 
the west we saw Mount Delphi, and glimpsed a suggestion, on 
the Greek mainland beyond, of snowy mountain ranges that 
swept up towards Pelion and Ossa and Olympus itself. To the 
north-east, somewhere beyond the haze, were Turkey and 
Gallipoli, the font at which we were soon to receive our baptism 
of fire. A thousand feet below us lay the tangible evidence of 
war—units of our own fleet, and prominent among them the 
French hospital ship * Duguay-Trouin.” The big Red Cross 
painted flat on her boat-deck for the Zeppelins to see was to 
us the latest novelty of modern warfare. 

Yes, it had been a tiring day, and I wondered, back on 
board, as | watched the sun set, when and in what circum- 
stances I should set foot ashore again. It was to be much 
sooner than I had imagined. That same evening, a few hours 
before we were due to sail, the duty boat was called out, and 
I was put in charge of it. Mine was a gloomy mission. The 
sub-lieutenant who had blood-poisoning was dead, and | was 
to pick up the funeral party and grave-diggers and take them 
ashore to Skyros. 

It was a surprise to find that this man had so many friends. 
When I got alongside the darkened ‘ Duguay-Trouin,’ I found 
several boats already waiting there, and it was quite a little 
convoy that set off towards the beach. We ran ashore at the 
mouth of a dried-up mountain torrent. Six hefty Petty Officers 
shouldered the ensign-draped coffin, which swayed perilously 
as they stumbled up the bed of the stream to the chosen 
burial-ground. The mourners followed with the firing party 

an impressive turn-out for a humble sub-lieutenant, I 
remarked to my neighbour. 

“ You know who that was ?” he replied. “ Rupert Brooke, 
the poet. His name was on that white cross they took with 
them.” 

Even in those days we had all heard of Rupert Brooke, 
and some of us could quote him, although none at that time 
had read those most famous, and now strangely apposite, lines 
of his from “ The Soldier.” So it was with a heightened sense 
of the drama of the occasion that we pulled silently back to 
the ship two hours later. 

* 


) 


* * 

And now thirty-eight years had passed, and here was Skyros 
looking unchanged, the scent of the sage still blowing out to 
sea and a green plantation of olives marking the grave of 
Rupert Brooke. Next day I went up to have a look at it. A 
handsome granite stone, “ suitably inscribed,” as they say, had 
replaced the plain wooden cross I remembered, and our 
sailors had already begun to freshen up and tidy the monument 
and its surroundings. Once again the wild poppies were in 
bloom, and we added a huge bunch of them to the flowers 
planted round the grave. 

As we sailed away from Skyros that afternoon, we could 
see clearly the bright splash of red and white in the olive-grove, 
pin-pointing the spot where the poet lay. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE : 
For Love and Country 


By MICHAEL GASSMAN (University College, London) 


E were London University A.F.C. -bound for Nimes, 

capital of Provence, but when we arrived our identity 

was confused. The processes of journalism had trans- 
muted us into an England “B” or “C” side. “London 
University,” we read aghast, was “en quelque sorte une 
Académie de Football.” Most of us, we were interested to 
read, would soon be appearing in Cup Finals at Wembley 
among the Arsenal “cannoniers.” Even the most ambitious 
among us felt that this was a generous estimate of our modest 
abilities. 

This was all very worrying. But being celebrities, we found, 
makes a fascinating change from being students. The advan- 
tages for the gourmet need no emphasising, and it brings sights 
and experiences unknown to the. mere tourist. The first 
evening, for example, we were the privileged spectators of a 
specially organised exhibition of traditional Provengal dancing. 
The girls looked enchanting. Their long peasant skirts swished 
to the music. Their black blouses and the white mantillas 
worn over them were of delicately-worked lace. Each boy 
was dressed in a white shirt and trousers, with a red sash at 
the waist. The “band ” consisted of four men, also in white, 
with sporting felt hats. In one hand they held the flute they 
played, while with the other they tapped out the rhythm on 
what looked like elongated tom-toms. They danced gracefully 
the intricate steps of the farandole. Their leader was an old 
man with a puckish, beaming face, who seemed to possess 
the accumulated energy of all his forefathers. The spectacle was 
ended by a Scottish sword-dance, ingeniously interwoven into 
the pattern of the local dancing. This was contrived in our 
honour. We didn’t spoil it by revealing that the northernmost 
nick-name we could muster was “ Geordie.” 

The elegance of Provencal dancing was not the only revela- 
tion that evening. M. Pibarrot, the popular trainer of the 
French national eleven, was present. Between dances he 
explained to me the French attitude to football. I knew that 
the French sensibly treated love and cooking as an art. But 
I blinked when he averred that they treated football 
also as an art. The football, he explained, must fit the 
character. True Frenchmen would not submit to the indignity 
of playing to a set pattern. M. Pibarrot would not have his 
winger, say, invariably race to the corner-flag and centre the 
ball. Instead, he should provide a scintillating dribble to the 
far post, beating as many men as necessary to arrive on target, 
and then slip the ball to the inside-forward running through 
to have a shot. M. Pibarrot spoke with all the enthusiasm 
of the expert. To me this new vision of football was like going 
to Piccadilly and finding Nelson’s Column there. 

The bull-ring is the focus of Nimes. It is, in fact, an ex- 
cellently preserved Roman amphitheatre. The season had not 
Started during our stay, but as privileged visitors we were not 
to be denied a glimpse of a bull-fight—of a kind. One morn- 
ing our guide led us to a barely-furnished room above a café. 
Three of the walls were covered with photographs of bull-fights. 
Our guide whispered that this was the local “ bull-club.” We 
sipped our drinks. The President of the Club, an ascetic- 
looking man, rose, and, in a voice shaking with emotion, 
praised British valour in war, Mr. Churchill, the Atlantic Pact 
and football. Then came the shock. He addressed himself 
directly to some Pressmen in attendance. He spoke more 
Sharply. Bull-fighting, he barked, was becoming commercia- 
lised. The Pressmen looked as if they had heard it before. 
They probably had. Their expressions did not change. 

We, however, looked suitably impressed. How now the 
romantic images of blood and sand in glorious Technicolor, 
on which we had been nurtured ? I noticed the close proximity 
of vengeful horns to fleeing posteriors shown in the photo- 
graphs. It seemed to me that any bull-fighter swapping romance 
for insurance against an early exit from his career knew what 
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he was doing. We went on to a luncheon reception. Ham, 
steak, chicken, red and white wine and champagne followed 
in luxurious procession. I wondered what some of the old 
bull-fighters would be having. 

But all this was in the future as we arrived at the stadium 
at Nimes where we were to play. It was three o’clock and 
hot. The British and French flags hung lifeless on their poles. 
Five thousand people, off from work to watch us perform, 
were already roaring at a “curtain-raiser” game. We won- 
dered apprehensively if any local traditions had been carried 
over from the bull-ring to the football-pitch. We were soon 
lined up on the pitch. We received full international treat- 
ment. The national anthems were played. As a compliment 
the “Queen” was played at twice the pace of the 
* Marseillaise.”” We were presented to local political dignitaries, 
and the regional army commander. 

The French kicked off. Their outside-right ran on to a 
pass, dribbled to the far post and shot into the net. It was 
not till the evening that we had that little chat with 
M. Pibarrot. At least I then had the consolation of knowing 
that the winger had made a mistake. He should have passed. 
Or perhaps scoring was even more artistic. Anyway the crowd 
were delighted, and howled for a repeat performance. The 
outside-right generously obliged. The crowd were now quite 
delirious, and yelled for their men to extract more gloire from 
this delightfully unexpected situation. Listening to the roar 
of the mob, I understood a little more about the French 
Revolution. 

A small contingent of British students studying locally had 
meanwhile been cheering us on. They now brandished a 
Union Jack high and defiant in the air, to the wild excitement 
of the spectators behind. The girls in the party had also been 
practising their wiles in teaching their French boy-friends 
to shout, “ Two—four—six—eight—who—do—we—appre- 
ciate.” This is the gentlemanly British answer to the ferocious 
chants favoured by Continental sportsmen. For love and for 
country, both compelling motives, they now shouted in concert. 

The familiar exhortations sounded to our grateful ears as 
the relief column must have sounded to the Mafeking defenders. 
We now swept the ball from man to man, more boldly, more 
accurately; while the artistry of the French play became con- 
fused as the lines of a bad futuristic drawing. We penned 
them into their penalty area, pressed harder and scored. The 
flag rose higher. We scored again. The flag waved more 
imperiously, impeding the view of more people. French 
voices, English voices, hoarse voices, shouted for more. But 
there were to be no more goals. Match nul. A fair result. 
We were relieved at our recovery; the French delighted at 
holding the football academicians. 

That evening the pastis flowed. It burned the throat, but 
oiled the tongue. In the middle of the proceedings I recollect 
a voice whispering in my ear, “ ‘Oo weel win ze Cup zis year ? ” 

“Stanley” I said. “Stanley will win the Cup. He’s due 
for his medal.” 

I remember a huge grin. “ Mat-yews. Good ! I would like.” 

If Matthews, the supreme artist, does pull it off in May, 
the Continent for sure will be one big delighted grin. 
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For some years past boys have been in the habit of playing a game 
called “tip-cat” about the streets of London: the cat is a piece of 
wood pointed at both ends; it is struck with a stick so as to make it 
mount in the air, and then by hitting it while in the air it is sent as 
far as possible—very frequently through windows or into the faces of 
passengers. Recently the nuisance has become excessive; and 
correspondents of The Times have stated that not only have many 
windows been broken, but in numerous instances persons have lost the 
sight of an eye by the pointed “cat” striking the organ of sight: the 
surgeon of an ophthalmic hospital certifjed to three recent cases of the 
kind. The Commissioners of Police have moved in the matter; and 
constables have orders to seize “cats,” and in bad cases to arrest 
offenders, who ay liable to a fine of forty shillings. A number of 
boys have been LX ought before the Magistrates. 














THEATRE 


The Living Room. By Graham Greene. (Wyndham’s.) 


SeExuALiTy and religiosity, with a tincture of morality, are the very 
ingredients for popular success of the higher sort, and Graham 
Greene has not been niggardly with them in writing his first play. 
He is generous also in displaying the human condition in as repellent 
a light as possible; and by providing a setting which is as sordid 
as the most exacting connoisseur might desire. The particular living 
room of the title—the wider reference can safely be left alone—is a 
squalid attic in a house inhabited by a Catholic priest, lacking both 
legs, and his two fantastic sisters, one pathetic in her pietism and dim- 
wittedness, the other monstrous in bigotry and cunning. Next door 
to the living room is the privy, to which our attention is repeatedly 
drawn ; we are to imagine, presumably, the punctuation of the 
dialogue by the sound of flushing. All doors in the house save those 
in the attic are locked because the sisters find life insupportable in 
any room where there has beena death. And so the past is denied, 
the present safeguarded by a miserable ritual, and the future left 
in the hands of a god who speaks only through dogma. 

The lily in Mr. Greene’s dunghill is a girl called Rose Pemberton, 
a niece of this morbid household, now orphaned ; she is delivered 
to her new home by Michael Dennis, a lecturer in psychology, on 
the morning after he has taken her virginity (if the expression is not 
too formal in this context). Dennis has a hysterical wife, between 
whom and the bigots Rose is to be trapped. Rose is seen first as a 
simple girl suspended in the depths of first love, anxious only to go 
wherever and to do whatever her lover pleases ; next, she is shown in 
conflict with the rules laid down by the religious organisation in 
which, until this moment, she seems to have taken no interest what- 
soever ; then, having seen her lover and his wife together, having 
glimpsed something of what marriage means away from the bride-bed 
and so having come to a realisation of her power either to intensify 
or to mitigate unhappiness, she is seen to be struggling with her 
conscience ; finally, she mutters a paternoster before swallowing 
some poison lying handy and so putting an end to her life and, 
conveniently, to the penultimate scene of the play. In all these phases 
Dorothy Tutin gives a most moving performance, informed by a 
youthful lyrical intensity which matches the extreme romanticism 
of her rdle, and so beautifully does she play that at the time of 
utterance the matter is often swept up by the manner and obscured 
by it. Thus, when Rose returns from an afternoon with her lover 
and defiantly announces to her aunts and uncle that she has com- 
mitted adultery twenty-seven times in twenty-one days, it is not until 
a moment or two later, so finely and so powerfully has Miss Tutin 
created the part, that one questions the rightness in the circumstances 
of this gratuitous cramming of love (or even sin) into a statistical 
statement of physical conjunction. But the nose must be rubbed in 
the midden. The nostrils must not miss one whiff of the miasma of 
degradation. It is not the dunghill itself that 1 object to ; 


‘** Fair and foul are near of kin, 
And fair needs foul. . . .’’ 
and a lily or a rose will grow sweetly in unpleasant places, but the 
remorseless, obsessive drive into the dark is another matter altogether, 
and it is an obsession which, for me, deprives a serious play of its 
claim to be taken with full seriousness. 

Many of my neighbours left the theatre pleasurably preoccupied 
with the questions to which the zealots will no doubt have.an answer 
to hand : does Rose do evil in killing herself? Does the greatness 
of her self-sacrifice outweigh that evil ? &c. (One recalls the fuss 
which the last two lines of Yeats’s The Countess Cathleen caused 
among the bigots.) These are hardly questions to engage, or even to 
interest, a mundane reviewer who has others, more relevant to the 
drama, on his mind. For example, has this suicide been demonstrated 
as dramatically inevitable ? To that and to many other questions of 
the sort | find answers in the negative. Mr. Greene demands of his 
audience acts of faith no less arduous than those burdening some of 
his personages, and I for one find it difficult to comply when every 
turning is so obviously contrived to be the wrong one. The stage 
is not life but art, and it would be foolish to observe that ‘* life 
is not like that ’’ ; yet the drama stands in particularly close relation 
to life, and its characters are sternly obliged to justify their deviations 
from the path of probability by their own logic, I could see little 
logic here but Mr. Greene’s, which seems to require only those 
situations and attitudes and coincidences which will most favourably 
lead to the maximum of misery and separation from what, in life, 
may be called the normal, the commonplace. It can hardly be 
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without significance that the one character in the play, the Psycholoe 
gist, who might be expected to be the mouthpiece reason is thy 
feeblest and the least fully realised either by author or actor, 


But perhaps oné errs by taking it all too solemnly. Perhaps Mr, 
Greene in time to come will preface the printed text with that 
** an entertainment,’’ which we know from some of his no 
Thanks to the performances of Dorothy Tutin, Eric Portman (as the 
priest), Mary Jerrold and Violet Farebrother (as the sisters), and 
Valerie Taylor, in her brief appearance as the wife, and to Peter 
Glenville’s direction, the production is striking enough as an enter. 
tainment. TAIN HamiLton, 

* * * * 


Dangerous Curves. Adapted by Gerald Verner from a Peter Cheyney 
novel. (Garrick.) 

THIS was a play that got all dressed up and had nowhere to 80} 
with outrageous costumes by Stanley Parker, perfume by Dior 
settings by Glock, production by Bock—Mr. Danny Kaye has it 
off pat. A Peter Cheyney-Slim Callaghan sour de farce, it is in the 
nature of a Restoration comedy with a plot that Mr. Ustinov would 
have revelled in (gangster episode in Love of Four Colonels) and 
dialogue restored from an American comic at least fifteen years old 
(** you’re telling me *’). The action is somewhat complicated by the 
introduction of scenes played behind a gauze which I first mistook 
for a large television screen which the actors switched on when they 
tired of their own play. It also has the usual memorable theme-tung 
which eludes me for the moment, and Mr. Terence de Marney as 
the predictable detective whose ventures into sentences more than 
five words long appeared to be his undoing. It was difficult to tel] 
whether his admonition : ** Stay where you are ’’ was addressed to 
the-cast or the audience. K.P, 


ART 
Tough and Tender. 


Sir HERBERT READ once divided cubists into the tough and the tender 

instancing Léger, Feininger and Metzinger on the one hand, 
Braque and Gris on the other. Roy de Maistre, whose new paintings 
may be seen at the Hanover Gallery, seems to me to fall within the 
latter category. Prunella Clough, whose new canvases—determined, 
controlled, austere—may be seen at the Leicester Galleries, belongs 
more and more to the former. Which is, perhaps, an odd inversion 
of what one might expect to be the natural order of things. 


De Maistre, now in his middle fifties, has remained very constant 
to an idiom of linear, flat-pattern arabesques and zig-zags which, 
while springing directly from the cubist movement, have little to do 
with the plastic expression of form that was the first concern of the 
movement's innovators. Rather is it a decorative method which 
tends to be superimposed upon an essentially realistic view of the 
subject, rather as, say, art nouveau accents forced their way for a time 
into the most unlikely corners. I find the results sometimes overs 
restless, but de Maistre is no mere pasticheur and probably continues 
to be underestimated. 


If de Maistre is a draftsman who paints, Prunella Clough’s vision 
is essentially tonal. This, her largest exhibition to date, finds her 
quarrying with steady determination an iron-like vein more severe 
than any she has hitherto tackled. Gone is the dreamy and meltingly 
pretty colour of yester-year, gone the last traces of the picturesque, 
Her new show is contained by a subtle but limited range of dense 
textured greys, blues and khakis, and shows more than a trace of the 
style mécanique. From longshore and harbour she has moved to 
dockland with its derricks and sheds and machines ; from there, 
inland with the lorries and drivers of road-transport. So restricted 
are the colour and the subject-matter of these paintings that the im- 
mediate effect is one of monotony: Though they are limited in mood, 
however, longer consideration shows them to be variations on 4a 
workaday theme of considerable diversity. Their real quality resides 
in the quite exceptional degree to which Miss Clough has digested 
the visual data of her sensitive observation, and reintegrated it m 
terms of consistent pictorial architecture. Since she tends to be a 
still-life painter, who is most at home with inorganic forms, het 
formalisations lend to her lorry-drivers an air of granite-like anony- 
mity, but it would not be fair to write them off as intellectual exercises 
in abstraction. For, though it is indeed the abstract shapes made by 
the crossing lines of cord that lash the cargo to a lorry, the jutting 
shape made by a driving mirror in close-up, the simple circles of oil- 
drums and the intricate skeletons of cranes, which provide the com- 
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sitional raison d’étre of her work, Miss Clough’s is a determined, 

disciplined, almost philosophic attempt to operate at several levels 
simultaneously—to relate the facts of observable life to the autono- 
mous demands of serious picture-making. One may sometimes 
wish that her brush were not always so rigidly controlled by her 
intelligence, that sometimes she would allow her feelings a little 
more play, but her efforts may well prove to be among the most 
fruitful of her generation. 

Also at the Leicester Galleries are some pretty illustrations by 
Hanna Weil ; sincere and civilised drawings hy Edmond X. Kapp ; 
views of an Australia becoming increasingly familiar by Sali Herman. 

” *” * ” 

That the yeast of cubism is still active is perhaps shown’as much 

the current reaction against it as by such exhibitions as the two 
already noted. André Minaux, at the new Adams Gallery in Davies 
Street, is one of the young French painters who marks a fashionable 
return to realism. He is in many ways akin to Buffet (to whom, 
however, he is five years senior) but has recently drawn further away 
from his earlier black-line compositions. His olive-greens and 
browns, his heavy impasto, his preoccupation with still-lifes of 
dead beasts, affect the spectator, however, with no less existentialist 
gloom, notwithstanding a certain uncouth strength. 

How very different the atmosphere in Mr. Zwemmer’s gallery off the 
Charing Cross Road, which he has reopened with a show of abstract 
and near-abstract paintings by Jan Le Witt ! Le Witt’s vocabulary 
of shapes is not original or markedly personal. He stands rather at 
that same confluence of trends from central and western Europe 
which painters like Adler have found fruitful ground, Here he moves 
with ease, his mind freed to consider the colour harmonies that are 
his most remarkable gift. These sing and glow with tremendous 
élan. 1 found them tremendously stimulating. 

Finally, there are a good many paintings—not masterpieces, the 
historians hasten to assure us—of the utmost charm among the 
70 early English landscapes selected from Colonel M. H. Grant’s 
immense collection, now arrived at the New Burlington Galleries 
from a tour of the provinces. The great names have been omitted ; 
many are all but unknown apart from the examples shown here ; 
but these plaited strands of topography, scene-painting and ideal 
Italianate romanticism together produced a school such as we have 
never had before or since in this country. I found especially 
attractive Nos. 10 (by Chinnery), 12, 18, 19 (a Roman scene of 
considerable grace by Eastlake), 27 (a remarkable view of Plymouth 
by A. B. Johns, friend of Calvert and Turner), 29 (by Lambert), 
47, 49, 52 (by ** Frost on the Thames ’’ Samuel), 54, 60, 68 (by 
Wilkie) and 70. There are also two very curious expressionist 
landscapes by Lawrence—the only ones he is known to have painted. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


Journal d’un Curé de Campagne. (Curzon.)}——-The Desert Rats. 


(Odeon.) Niagara. (Plaza.) 


Journal d’un Curé de Campagne is an austere but powerful adaptation 
of M. Georges Bernanos’ fine book of the same name ; an uncom- 
promising study of a young priest working in his first parish in the 
rainswept wastes of northern France, a boy who is suffering both from 
an incurable illness and an over-sensitive soul. Directed with brooding 
severity by M. Robert Bresson, this sombre work is dedicated ex- 
clusively to anguish, spiritual and physical, devoted entirely to loneli- 
ness and despair. Though impressive, it is, to my mind, too relent- 
lessly gloomy, too shadowed and tortured to be effective. But to 
judge a film of this kind without bias is extremely difficult, for no one 
can divorce himself completely from his own religion or philosophy, 
and I, personally, find it impossible to accept so joyless a view of 
priestly grace as is here depicted. M. Claude Laydu, who gives a 
truly exquisite performance, is absorbed in his misery, and, though 
appreciating the weight of the burden he carries, I feel that one fleeting 
smile, one casual human gesture, one happy word would considerably 
lighten it. Spiritual suffering, if beyond comprehension, makes for 
impatience rather than sympathy—a fact I note in myself with no 
pride whatever. For some this will be a film of great spiritual force ; 
to others it will be a brilliantly acted, imaginatively directed article 
of faith to the beneficence of which they cannot subscribe. 
* ” ” ” 

The Desert Rats is a tribute to the Australian 9th Division which 
held Tobruk against Rommel for 242 appalling days. Directed 
by Mr. Robert Wise, it is rich on the operational side and poor on 
the personal. Neither Mr. Richard Burton as the young English 





Officer so disliked by his Australian soldiers, nor Mr. Robert Newton 
as a drunken coward who was once Mr. Burton’s schoolmaster, 
The former is severely 


emerges as a wholly plausible character. 
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handicapped by a dialogue which verges on the pompous, his brief 
meeting with Rommel, a meeting likely to arouse interest in any 
soldier, being a cue for a series of proudly bellicose comments which 
do not ring true. The latter is much too near the maudlin fringe of 
intoxication for comfort. The Generals fare better, Mr. Robert 
Douglas confining his speech to the planning of offensives and Mr. 
James Mason, as Rommel, conversing in spirited German—a good 
mark this for the film. 

When words are laid aside the picture springs to life and all the 
horrors, excitements and suspense of desert warfare are spread 
across the screen for our terrified perusal, notably a raid ‘on a munition- 
dump firing the imagination. How men survive these ordeals is past 
understanding, and women can never be grateful enough, | feel, that 
they had the good fortune to be born female. 

Nearly but not quite a successful film, The Desert Rats does never- 
theless leave to posterity a worthy record of Australian and British 
gallantry, and once again reminds non-combatants that they were, 
not so very long ago, saved. 

7 . . . 

Miss Jean Peters is saved, too, by a helicopter, when she is clinging 
to a rock a few yards upstream from the Niagara Falls. She has been 
left there by Mr. Joseph Cotten, a psychopathic case who has already 
strangled the luscious Miss Marilyn Munroe for being such an out 
and out floozie. Somehow this film, Niagara, though directed by the 
talented Mr. Henry Hathaway, is unintentionally funny all the way 
through. It would be hard to say why. High drama at the Rainbow 
Cabins, so close to that ear-splitting avalanche of water and its 
picture postcards, seems, for some esoteric reason, incongruous, and 
the figures in yellow mackintoshes floundering about Horseshoe 
Tunnel in a different world from Miss Munroe’s. Whatever the 
cause, Niagara, which is just as sensible as a lot of films of its kind, 
strikes one as hilarious although, admittedly, exciting. The final 
sequences indeed, when Mr, Cotten in a stolen launch drifts nearer 
and nearer the falls, are superbly so. But oh! Perhaps sex and spray 
don’t mix ? VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


Lesbos 


(Song from a play) 
The Pleiades are sinking calm as paint, 
And earth’s vast camber follows out, 
Twining in sleep, the oceanic curve, 
Reflected in the concave of the human eye, 
Its cheek pressed warm upon the dark’s cheek, 
Like dancers to a music they deserve. 


This balcony, a moon-anointed shelf. 
Above a silent garden, holds my bed. 

I slept. But the dispiriting autumn moon, 
At her slow expurgation of the sky 

Needs company : is brooding on the dead, 
And so am I now, so am I. 


LAURENCE DURRELL, 


After the Banquet 


We thought we did this for ourselves, 
Working our will to know each other, 
Striving to come, like Plato’s halves, 
Irreducibly together. 


All the world over it is known 

That when a man and woman cleave, 
The roots of Earth are heard to groan ; 
Yet still we fail of what we’d have. 


Early or late, in youth or age, 
All suffer this eternal cheat ; 
Divine intention, bestial rage } 
And in fruition our defeat. 


Let it be so; yet I’m content, 

As life draws to its wintry close, 

To count no cost of passion spent, 

And swear we've earned our last repose. 


RICHARD CHURCH, 
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The Gentleman from Glasgow 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


N Friday, April 17th, 1953, at about 11 p.m., in 

Piccadilly, a gentleman from Glasgow declined the 

advice of a gentleman from London. As the gentle- 
man from London was wearing one of those funny helmets, 
the gentleman from Glasgow spent the night in a cell, and 
thereafter was decanted before another gentleman from London 
who wore no helmet but was protected, instead, by two pene- 
trating eyes. 

“What,” said the Beak, “is the charge?” “Drunk and 
disorderly,” said a Clerk. “What,” said the Beak some 
moments later, nodding his head at the gentleman from 
Glasgow, “ had he in his pockets?” “Two pennies and the 
return half of his ticket to Glasgow,” said the London gentle- 
man who had been wearing his helmet the previous evening. 
“ Two pennies, the return half of his ticket to Glasgow—and 
a ticket for the England and Scotland match at Wembley this 
afternoon.” 

The Beak’s penetrating eyes bored into the gentleman from 
Glasgow whose face, whatever colour it might have been at 
11 p.m. on Friday, April 17th, was by now white. Would it 
be a lecture? He could not endure it in his shaking state. 
Would it be a fine ? Had anyone ever heard of a 2d. fine ? 
Would it be a prison sentence? Then he would miss the 
match. 

The Beak reflected; then “ One day’s imprisonment ! ” ; then 
* But take care that he’s out in time to see the match ”’—and 
at that, while the Beak rustled the papers of his next case, 
the gentleman from Glasgow’s face suddenly became like the 
sunrise and the whole police court was suffused with beaming 
warmth. 

Englishmen, on the day, feel strongly about an encounter 
between England and Scotland whether at Rugby or Soccer. 
But their feelings are only strong, not fundamental; they are 
not expressed, and they exist only on the day. But a Scotsman’s 
feelings on these matters seep down into his being until they 
become a part of his instinct; they are expressed as steam 
is expressed through the safety valve of a standing locomotive, 
and they exist not just for one day but from the moment one 
match ends until the moment the next match has ended. The 
fire underneath his boiler is no sooner extinguished than it is 
rekindled; and if the boiler happens to burst, as I saw it burst 
last Saturday, well then, there are plenty more boilers where 
that one came from. The Scotsman turns homeward on the 
Saturday night. His spirit may deflect him from the home- 
ward line,«so that, for example, he finds himself without his 
train at Crewe, but eventually he gets home; and from that 
moment he begins to save, as he will save for nothing else, 
to meet the fare and other expenses incidental to a Wembley 
trip in two years’ time. He must not cheat about this saving. 
There must be no raiding of his children’s boxes, no docking 
of his wife’s money. The savings must really be his own, and, 
because they are his own, they are his to deal with as he 
pleases. Once he has paid his fare and got his Wembley 
ticket, he can blow the whole lot—all but twopence—on the 
Friday night, and. no one will stay his hand. No one? It 
was a near thing. Not even Jacob, fobbed off with Leah after 
seven years, could be more downcast than a Scottish football 
fan fobbed off with a prison cell after two years. But because 
sportsmen, in England or elsewhere, are sportsmen, the gentle- 
man from Glasgow got his Rachel after all. 

I thought of him nearly all that afternoon at Wembley. The 
tartan bonnets and the red lions of Scotland on their yellow 
backgrounds so dominated the arena that the greenness of 
the velvet turf seemed only pale by comparison. The pre-match 
hum of the 100,000 crowd had a tone which was alien 


to my ear, and the tunes which were played either by the 
disabled ex-servicemen without or by the wholly able Marines 
within were alien too. 


Wembley that afternoon seemed to 


be soaked in Scotland. I felt there the demanding eagerness 
of that two years’ expectant abstinence; and, as the game 
wore on, I felt compassion for those thousands whog 
new unleashed desires were not, it seemed, about to be fulfilled, 

The truth, apparent after a very few minutes, was that 
England were not a good side. The Froggatt family on their 
left wing were full of energy but, today, deficient in skill 
Finney, on the right wing, felt so full of skill that he tried 
to beat not one man but three—and failed. Lofthouse at centre 
could not beat even one man. In the defence, the shakinesg 
of Barrass at centre-half and of Smith at left-back seemed 
to be unsettling Merrick in goal. Only Wright and Dickinson, 
the English wing-haives, seemed wholly sure of themselves, 
So it was that, twice in the first half, Scotland looked like 
scoring. First, after thirty-one minutes, Merrick leaped for 
a cross, missed, fell to the ground and left his goal open. The 
Scottish forward who was up had only to hit the trickling 
ball hard. Instead he tapped it, and an England back kicked 
off the line. Again, after torty minutes, Steet hit the cross-bar, 
Again the rebound, more diificult to control this time, was 
only tapped back, and again an England defender kicked it 
off the line. 

But in spite of England’s weakness, in spite of Scotland’s 
chances, it was clear beyond doubt to expert eyes that England 
would win. By half-time they were a goal ahead. 1n the 
nineteenth minute Finney had got the bali on the wing, beaten 
two men and then, as usual, been beaten by the third. But 
he recovered, snatched the ball again, sent in a lovely ground 
pass to Broadis who scored directly. [hereafter England 
ambled easily until it was time for a sponge and a slice of 
lemon. 

England continued to amble in the second half until e:even 
minutes after the restart, when a pass from Steel, while Barrass 
was thinking avout higner things, gave Jonnstone a chance wnich 
he slammed against the cross-bar. Betore Merrick coud fe 
open nis eyes, xeily had tne rebound ‘in the net. I heveat 
Engiand, at any rate, caught fire. For nearly a quarier of 
an hour they hammered tne Scots, and at last the deserved 
goal came. sBroadis cut his way througn the centre unin, on 


the penalty line, he looked to have a scoring chance. But 
tameiy he passed far out to Finney on tne wing. That was 


that. But it wasn’t. Finney held the ball, manoeuvreu and 
seemed to have beaten Cox. Then Cox beat him. Tha: was 
that. But it wasn’t. Finney recovered, snatched the vall, 
ran round Cox and centred. Broadis hit tne ball directiy into 
the net. That was 2—1 with fifteen minutes to go, and, wnen 
it was seen that Cox had so injured himself in trying to stop 
Finney that he had to be carried off, we Knew that tnat really 
was that. Just as England ambied their way throug the 
remaining minutes, so hundreds if not thousands of spe..ators 
ambied trom the arena. | thought only of the gentiemaa i,om 
Glasgow, his hopes ebbing from him and his head aviing. 
Wouid not the prison cell nave been preferable to all tis ? 

Then it happened. It was past normal time. There were, 
as it turned out, no more than twenty seconds left of the extra 
time allowed for injuries, when Johnstone in mid-field gave 4 
pass to Reilly. Reilly, to show that there was no hari ina 
little fun, passed back to Johnstone while Barrass, the Engiand 
centre-half, looked on indulgently. But then Johnstone i 
passed to Reilly and Reilly, tiring of the fun, hit the ball smack 
into the top of the England net, amid a roar so complete and 
even that it seemed like stunned silence. Farm, the Scottish 
goalkeeper, ran half the length of the field to hug Reilly and 
had not the time even to get back in his goal before the final 
whistle sounded; and at that the green Wembley turf vanished 
under a flood of tartans and within twenty-four hours some 
where in Glasgow, a gentleman put two pennies into his box 
for use in 1955. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 164 
Report by Mervyn Horder 


The usual prizes were offered for an extract from the conversation 
of Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Apollo and Mercury, invited to Wembley 
to watch the Rugby League Cup Final as guests of the Government. 


In what tones do gods talk ? I began to sort the entries for this 
competition with a strong prejudice in favour of the stilted and high- 
falutin’—those pieces which recognised that the Olympians are finer 
clay than us mere mortals, serious, dignified, unbending only rarely 
and then in a lofty classical manner. H. A. C. Evans’ rolling hexa- 
meters especially pleased me : 

Now I declare that the sport seemed fit for the gods to indulge in 
Skilful they were, those men, and courageous and greatly enduring. 


And so on; also some neat, interlocking iambics from Allan M. 
Laing and Joyce Johnson, and bits of excellent Wardour Street 
from other competitors. But I was soon bound to admit that, noble 
as these contributions were, there was more ** unquenchable laughter” 
to be had from those—like D. L. Clements, N. Hodgson, R. Kennard 
Davis and Guy Kendall—whose Olympians talked the raciest 
modern slang, quarrelled freely and had all evidently enjoyed them- 
selves enormously, as in the old days, interfering actively in the 
game. 

All these were good, but it is Coral Taylor’s entry, an extraordinary 
tour-de-force in first-term Latin, which slips effectively right under 
my guard, and I hope others will enjoy it as much as I do. In order 
not to be thought incurably frivolous, I shall let it have a first prize 
of £3 only, and give the remaining £2 to A. Davis for what | thought 
the best of the more orthodox attempts. 


PRIZES 
(CORAL TAYLOR) 
Mercury : ‘** Bene pater, quid eius putabas ?’’ (Well, Dad, what did 
you think of it ?) 
Jupiter (shortly ; for, like all fathers, he is feeling rather harassed by 
now): ** Pulchra parva conata.’’ (A pretty poor effort.) 
Venus (who has not yet forgiven Mercury for stealing her girdle): **Volo 
te guiescere, Mercury.’ (1 wish you would shut up, Mercury.) 
Apot.o : ** Ego id repperi aridum etiam. Cognovi finem antemanus,”’ 
( | found it dull too. 1 knew the result beforehand.) 

Mars: ** Dic, Apollo, Senex, audivisne lacunarum ?**’ (Say, Apollo, old 
men, have you heard of the Pools ?) 

MERCURY 
(Good heavens, we could make a tidy little packet on those.) 
auxiliv Apollinis.’"* (With Apollo’s help.) 


** Bonum caelum, possumus facere nitidum sarcinula in eis 1”? 


“Cum 


Venus (dreamily) : ** Quam veneficus erat dux!**’ (How wizard the 
captain was ! ) 
APOLLO: ** O vos puellas, semper similes.’* (O you girls, always the 


saine.) 


Mars (who is still rather in love with his half-sister) : ‘* Relingui eam 


solam !°" (Leave her alone !) 

ApoLLo (who, for that reason hates Mars): ** Bene ! Idamo!’’ (Well, 
l like that!) ** dd inops ostentatio erat quisquam via.”’ (It was a 
poor show anyway.) °° Si cgo deus bellorum erim. . a 
were the god of battles ) 

Mercury : ** Si solum pater me permisisset mutuum dare penatum cassis 
duci errantum. . . .”’ (if L only dad had let me lend my winged 
helmet to the captain of the Rovers. . .) 

Apoito : ** Aut si iecisset fulmen ad ala dexter.’ (Or if he had chucked 
a thunderbolt at the right wing. . . .) 

Mars : ** Evo malo bellum candidum.’’ (1 prefer a fair battle.) 

APOLLO * Non possis esse aequus si conatus es.’” (You could not be 


fair if you tried.) 
Mars : ** Manes.”’ 
APOLLO : ** Memora quid evenit postemum tempus altercationem habuer- 
amus.”> (Remember what happened last time we had a row. ) N.B.— 
(Mars had been imprisoned by Apollo during the war between 
Jupiter and the Titans.) 


(You wait.) 


Mercury : ‘* Nunc aspicitis hic, vos duo... .’’ (Now look here, you 
two a 

VENUs Volo vos omnes desinere loqui.’’ (1 wish you would all stop 
talking.) 

Apotio: ** Bene!’ (Well !) 

Jupiter : ** Nunc unum t.mpus et pro omnes.*’ (Now, once and for all.) 


Vultis operire sursum.’’ (Will you shut up.) 
Since even his own children feared and obeyed Jupiter when he was 
annoyed, there was no more conversation for us to report. 
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(A. Davis) 


VENUS : I’ve never felt so humiliated in my life. 

MERCURY (raising an eyebrow) : Never ? 

Venus : Well, hardly ever. 1 was simply ignored. 
thousand years ago at a chariot race... 

APOLLO: For earth’s sake be quiet, girl. Can you never talk of any 
thing else ? 

JUPITER (looking up with a pained expression from behind The Olympian 
Times) : Come ! Come! Less of this bickering, you young people. 
I took you down to see the match. Now, Apollo, my boy, you are 
the athlete of the party ; what did you think of it ? 

APOLLO : Well, | did not think it was the sort of pastime that would make 
young men more graceful. But obviously it was intended to be a 
species of military manoeuvre. Colonel Mars ! Wake up, Colonel ! 


Now, only two 


Mars: Eh? Somebody say something to me ? 

APOLLO: About the battle; the Old Man wants to know what you 
thought of it. 

Mars : Battle, indeed. | saw no blood shed. 

APOLLO : But some injuries were given—and more intended. 

Mars: A skirmish! A mere brawl ! 

Mercury : It was good fun, though. You folk ought to have joined in, 
the way we used to at Troy. | did. 

APOLLO: You ? 

MERCuRY : Nothing easier. 
sandals gave me a delightfully unfair advantage. 
tries as a matter of fact. 

APOLLO: For which team. 


MERCURY : 
fair. 


I just changed shape, and the wings on my 
I scored all the 


For both of course. I had to cheat them both, just to be 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 167 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


Probably about half the poems written by William Topaz McGonagall, 
the Sweet Singer of Dundee, were concerned with Royalty ; and had 
he been alive this year he would certainly have perpetrated a Coronation 
ode. Competitors are asked to submit 12 lines of the ode McGonagall 
would have composed. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Sireet, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be received 
not later than May 6th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of May 15th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Stalin and his Successors 


Once I was The Times correspondent in Tsarist Russia, and I 
He was a ruthless man of iron will, 


Sir, 
have also visited it in Stalin’s day 
and was responsible for so many purges and liquidations that finally 
nobody in Government employ, from his Kremlin associates down to a 
village postman, felt safe. 

My belief is that the officials not: only feared him but were also 


thoroughly sick of him. He took care that nobody should be “ built 
up” to succeed him in the public eye. It is possible that the members 
of the new Government now want to behave more like human beings 
and to get on to reasonable terms with the rest of the world. 


I have the greatest regard for the Russian people. They remain 
today the same as in Tolstoi's War and Peace. And there is a 


strong mystical religious element in their nature which Marxism and 
Leninism have not eliminated.-- Yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR Moore. 


69 Brook Street, W.1. 


Boys in Coal-Mines 


Sirn,—In the colliery where I work I know personally two lads who, 
while under the age of eighteen, since 1949 have worked on night- 
shift in rotation with morning and afternoon shifts. This is the most 
dangerous form of night-work, since the constant change-about of 
hours upsets the normal working of digestion and sleep. In the last 
year I know one lad who, while under the age of eighteen, worked 
a seven-day week for six months on end. This boy was, before that 
period, a normal athletic fit games-playing boy; at the end of the period 
he became ill with diabetes, and in that sense it is true to say that 
these conditions are for him a thing of the past. 

In any other sense Mr. Gee's letter is disingenuous; the two counties 
of Northumberland and Durham, which he mentions rather as if they 
were trivial exceptions, contain more than 200 pits between them. Why 
is the Board “ obliged” to continue a dangerous practice? Is any 
consideration worth more than the lives and health of young workers ? 
It is precisely this sort of defence which leads me to believe that 
legislation is necessary, and if Mr. Gee wants a short Act of Parliament 
I will send him one in draft form.—Yours faithfully, 


MicHaet GEDGE 


Church Hill House, Eythorne, Dover, Kent 


Militant Suffragettes 


Sir,— As a participant in the militant suffrage campaign, I should like 
to express grateful appreciation of Honor Croome’s review of Laugh a 
Defiance. Her horror at the “ hooliganism ” shown against the Suffra- 
gettes, which was so heroically endured and is so graphically described 
by Mary Richardson, will, I imagine, be shared by all readers of the 
book—and certainly by historians of the future. 

In justice to the public of that day, however, may I be allowed 
to make the point that these displays of hostility were not the whole 
story? Mary Richardson, by the very fact of her valuable service 
in carrying out the extremer acts of militancy, was debarred from taking 
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part in the educative side of the movement, and thus from experiencing 
the unforgettable warm friendliness, the ready understanding of the 
policy upon which militancy was based, that could be won from 
audiences “of all ranks of society,” but particularly from the crowds 
at street-corners and factory-gates and in country market-places, 
Even in the grim days of the “ Cat and Mouse” Act, right up to the 
1914 war, Sylvia Pankhurst could always rely on the fighting support 
of the men and women of Bow, Poplar and Canning Town, amongs 
whom she made her home, against the squads of detectives who were 
sent from Scotland Yard to rearrest her—and who met with ignominious 
defeat at least as often as success.—Yours faithfully, 
MARY PHiLutps, 





82 Kensington Church Street, W8 


Art and the Abstract 


Sir,—Most artists who use abstract idioms do not much care how 
massive the ignorance is over their methods, or whether the public 
has a text-book on the subject or not. The communication in abstract 
art is not a physical restriction, as it is in Mr. Spencer's “ realistic art.” 
The artist who communicates by realistic methods is forced to be true 
to “common visual experience,” and only by much hard physical 
work will he become proficient in such expression. Mr. Spencer thinks 
that abstract works of art are produced with a facile ease; certainly 
the result looks (physically) easy to do: it is, of course, the old 
question of academic v. poetic values. 

It is fatal to appreciation to look for academic qualities in an abstract 
work; instead one should experience a reaction in the region of a 
spiritual solar plexus. Abstract art has a “ mystique.” It cannot be 
explained; witness the innumerable scholarly books attempting to do so, 
all different; witness the “statements” of many modern artists, all 
quite different from each other in their methods of working. The 
two art-forms fundamentally. opposed, because one expresses 
“common visual experience” and the other personal spiritual 
perception. 

It is argued, then, that the experience is different, but no standards 
are lowered. The standard of one (the Leonardo type, say) is visually 
universal, of the other (the Buffet type) persona! and spiritual.— Yours 
faithfully, ALAN Davies. 

2 Sunnymead Avenue, Gillingham. 


are 


“The Sporting Films” 


Sirn,—J. P. W. Mallalieu argues in his entertaining The 
Sporting Films that “an actor can act, but he cannot perform” and 
that, at least until the appearance of The Final Test, “ the introduction 
of sport into films has been successful only when the sport was 
incidental.” Hollywood, ahead of Anthony Asquith, provided a notable 
and very recent contradiction of these generalisations with the satirical 
film Pat and Mike, in which Katherine Hepburn displayed most con- 


articie 


vincing form on both the golf-course and tennis-court. Yours 
faithfully. P. D. NaikNe. 
The National Sanatorium, Benenden, Kent 


Blue African Lilies 


I am sorry to read from Sir Compton Mackenzie's animadversions 
on the “ flaccid green straps * and “ invalidism ” of the agapanthus that 
he does not consider it a lily. On referring to Sanders’ author:tative 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening, which bases its nomenclature on Kew and 
botanical experts, I find “ A gapanthus—order Liliaceae.” Certainly the 
arum or calla “lily” is of the order Aroideae: and the belladonna 
“lily” of the order Amaryllis; but the agapanthus indubitably and 
fittingly takes its place among the lilies—Yours faithfully, 
Eveanor M. Macauren 


Sir, 


Fordlands, Crowhurst, Sussex 


The Rev. R. E. Kendall 


with 


Sirn,—The “ reasonable chap” whom Strix heard discussing Chin 

Mr. Basil Davidson was, I presume, the Reverend R. Elliott Kendall. 
Doubtless the fact that Strix was driving at the time led him to think 
the name was Mr. Kennard. May I be allowed to satisfy Strix’s 
curiosity as to what Mr. Kendall was doing in China? For twelve 
years he was a Methodist missionary there, and not so long ago he 
broadcast in a notable discussion on that country in the programme 


“ Taking Stock.”—Yours faithfully, W. R. CumMMINGS 


97 Melbourn Road, Royston, Herts. 
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by steam, the dhows will have a part to 









play in modern East African commerce. 
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Sors Vergiliana 


For years not few was Harris regnant where 
This day you fill the editorial chair; 
And prove “Avolso primo” still doth fit 
Since here “non alter aureus deficit.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Little Kersland, Trumpington, Cambs. 


FRANK CARR. 


. 7 

Verse in Spring 
6m,—Mr. Richard Usborne’s timely plea for a research project on the 
@suses which lead many people to write poetry in the spring will cer- 
fainly be welcomed by all those who suffer annually from this often 
painful neurosis. I would only say, however, that there are signs that 
the disease is on the wane, for amongst poetry written today there seems 
to me to be a marked falling-off in the perception of seasonal pheno- 
mena. Many writers of poetry have succeeded in developing an atrophy 
of the senses which has now become so widespread that the writers seem 
wnaware that flowers open, birds build nests, the sap rises and people 
fall in love. 

The result is that the paraphenomenon, i.e., the reading of poetry 
fa the spring (or indeed. pessimists might add, at any other time of 
the year), is now becoming progressively rarer. Experts have as yet 
go satisfactory explanation for this curious development. Amongst 
the theories put forward concerning its probable cause are the spread 
of education resulting from democracy, the price of beer and the 
increasing popularity of the Waste Land training ground for 
writers. 

May I suggest that the establishment of a Commission would do 
valuable service in the simultaneous elucidation of these fundamentally 
inter-related problems? I would also like to add that evidence should 
be obtained from the Mellow Fruitfulness Group, whose preoccupations, 
as you are most certainly aware, concern the biological necessity of 
writing poetry in the autumn. One of their leading exponents has in 
fact gone as far as to infer that the two seasons have unexpected 
affinities: 

‘Something of spring in autumn, of brooding on change.” 

In conclusion, may I state that I personally am prepared to donate 
one-tenth of my total earnings from poetry during one year to the 
furtherance of the admirable project suggested by your correspondent. 
I regret that circumstances do not permit me to be more generous 
Yours faithfully, MARGARET CROSLAND 

42a Clarendon 
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Road, W.11 


National Theatre Appeal 
Sir,—The Committees of the National Theatre and the British Drama 


League have approved the plan of the late Geoffrey Whitworth for a 
bust of Harley Granville-Barker by Jacob Epstein to be placed in the 


National Theatre. The cost will be £500, of which £350 has been 
subscribed. Further subscriptions may be made by cheque payable to 
the Westminster Bank, West End Office. crossed Granville-Barker 


Account, address 1 St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1. On completion, 
an audited account and a photograph of the bust will be sent to each 
subscriber.—-Yours faithfully, 
EsHer, NicCHOLAS HANNEN, 
CONSTANT HUNTINGTON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IMPRESSED with the sociable behaviour of four jackdaws sitting side 
by side and close together on the same spar of a small pine-tree, | 
watched them for a while. At length one of the birds flew down to 
an old nesting-hole in the cliff, about five or six yards away. His mate 
followed, and immediately the remaining pair flew down and attacked. 
The squawking was a signal for four or five more birds to join in, and 
in no time jackdaws were tumbling about in the blackberry-bush, 
falling over and over locked in battle; and the cliffs echoed with their 
clamour until more and more arrived to fly over and inspect the scene. 
The hole is a coveted site. It is about three feet deep. The nes 
cavity is not easily reached by enemies other than those with wings, 
It will go to the pair who can delay nesting long enough to fend of 
the rest. After the battle the jackdaws flew away, and then two pair 
came back to the pine once more’ to sit looking deceptively drowsy 
and unconcerned about the best nesting-hole in half a mile of towering 
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limestone. They were still there when I passed a little before twilight, 
and it is plain that there will be many battles before a tenancy jg 
established. 


Larch Wood 

When the sun is shining and the larch is turning green, it only needs 
a little breeze to make things perfect, for the swaying of the soft green 
leaves and the sight of the neat red-brown cones has a beauty beyond 
description. Late in the afternoon we stepped off the road and into 
the larch wood. There is more light among larches than among pines 
and firs, and there is more shelter than in a wood of beeches and oaks 
at this time of year. We walked down the cone-strewn path to the 
bottom of the wood and came back up again, disturbing a pigeon 
that went out overhead and a rabbit that scuttled from one patch of 
bramble to the next. Farther along the wood we saw that ugliness 
that for reason country folk must perpetrate for lack of a 
refuse-collection. An ancient mattress lay across the bluebell leaves, 
A few yards from it was a bedstead. Lumbered with all kinds of 
unwanted things, the cottager seems to find a bedstead an item he must 
put out of sight, when he cannot make it part of his garden fence, 
and so he carries it to the nearest wood and leaves it there 
The Dancer 

Old S. once stopped me on the road to tell me how he and his wife 
had danced in their youth. “There was nobody. like us,” he said 
* We was tireless. We danced everywhere, an’ in them days dancin’ 


some 


wasn't jiggin’ in a corner. We waltzed!” He did a few fantastic 
turns, his hob-nailed boots grating on the road. I kept a straight 


face as he held his imaginary partner. “ Look see,” he remarked with 
a dig of his elbow, “ you might not think so, but | was as light on my 
feet as, as ” He sought for a suitable comparison: “* As a spider 
on a well.” After this fine effort he sucked his pipe, looked at me for 
approval and then went stumping down the road, far from light in his 
step now and looking more like an old thorn tree than ever. I began 
to think that he was on his way to becoming the oldest inhabitant, 
but I doubt it now, for they have whisked him off to hospital. Time 
has been creeping up on old S., and, although on occasion he held me 
in conversation like the Ancient Mariner when I was impatient to get 
home, | am sorry to think our encounters may be over, that I may not 
again hear his step in the darkness or be button-holed to listen to a 
story of his youth, 


Tide-line -Walk 

Along one side of the road was a stretch of ploughing, 
other the beach, a stony stretch that terminated beneath a low cliff 
where boulders covered with weed marked the out-going tide. On the 
field were one or two gulls, and on the beach half-a-dozen oyster 
catchers. Sometimes the oyster-catchers made short flights, their 
wings seeming to whirr round rather than beat, so strange is the effect 
of contrasting black and white Now > again one of the gulls 
screamed, but apart from these sounds it was a quiet afternoon, and 
the tide went slowly back leaving its wth and the tangle the oyster- 
catchers love to inspect. I walked a little way on the tide-line and 
came across a dead mallard. Higher up, on the shingle, were several 
shotgun cartridge-cases. Perhaps there was some connection. | 
thought about it as I searched for some coloured boulders that would 
look well in our rockeries, but didn’t venture to inspect the duck 
The sight of a large stag-beetle in the feathers told me it was decom 
posing. The shine on the red cartridges probably indicated that they 
had been fired more recently than the death of the mallard 


and on the 


Sowing Season 

One can overlook a sowing now and find the planning of a vegetable- 
garden disappointing later; so it is as well to have a programme 
written out, following the sowing of such things as leeks, perpetual 
spinach, broccoli and winter cabbage with dwarf beans, haricot beans 


and scarlet runners, and the planting of such things as celery 
JAN NIALL. 
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PATNA...a spectator sports shoe styled by 
Barkers, especially for Russell & Bromley. 
So smooth on the foot, flexing to every 
movement, these shoes are unlined for 
exceptional lightness and comfort. 
With welted sole and heel seat, 
PATNA is available in black or tan 
calf with leather sole,and in brown 
suede with crepe rubber sole. 


Available at all our branches 


Mail orders invited 
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An American Story 


Nck UPON A TIME the great prairies of 
America gave pasture to the buffalo and 
sustained only the Redskin. Then came the 
pioneering white men thrusting south and west 
from the eastern sea-board, making roads, build- 
ing townships, developing industries. The quiet 
plains were soon ringing with the clangour of a 
young, vigorous civilization and the buffalo gave 
— to the Iron Horse. 
But the days of the pioneer are not past. 
Foday a British organisation — The Bowater 
Paper ( orporation—is buil ling a $55,000,000 plant right in 
the heart of America, in the south rn state of Tennessee. 


These great pulp and paper mills will produce 130,000 


tons of ne wsprint and 50,000 tons of sulphate pulp every 
year and this output for the next fifteen years has already 
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been sold—for dollars. Seven years of technical investi- 
gation will have gone into this plant when it starts 
production next year. Its establishment is an ac hievement 
of the utmost importance and value — not only to Bowaters 
but to Great Britain. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Young Mr. Beerbohm 


Around Theatres. By Max Beerbohm. (Hart Davis. 30s.) 


Berore Sir Max Beerbohm became an institution—one of those 
institutions that the English see fit to call by its Christian name— 
there existed a young Mr. Beerbohm who, as successor to Mr. Shaw, 
wrote about the theatre in the Saturday Review from 1898, when 
he was twenty-five, until 1910. This volume is the abundant cream 
of what he wrote. At the beginning of it is Will Rothenstein’s 
portrait of the extremely elegant young critic at the outset of his 
twelve years’ journey, and very necessary the portrait is to a just 
appreciation of the pages that follow. 

There are no legs, but they would have been superfluous, Mr. 
Beerbohm's métier being, in essence, sedentary. The likeness (work- 
ing upward) begins at the cuff—one of those superb cuffs, like Arctic 
continents, that may be seen, to this day, at Rapallo, and in England, 
uniquely perhaps, about the wrists of Mr. Allan Aynesworth ; but 
Mr. Aynesworth, it must be remembered, played a leading part on 
the first night of The Importance, whereas young Mr. Beerbohm is 
so young that he writes only of a revival. 

From the cuff one ascends, through decent blackness to a white- 
slip, a cravat, and one of those columnar collars that failed to choke 
George Moore at about the time of Esther Waters. Presently, still 
ascending, one reaches the undulating brim of a top-hat, and this hat 
goes on and on gleamingly, until, like the end of a story by Flaubert or 
a film by Mr. Chaplin, it leads the mind out of the picture and con- 
tinues towards an ever-luminous infinity. Between brim and collar 
there is, inevitably, a face. The round eyes of the fairy-tale, the eyes 
like saucers, like cart-wheels, like great round towers, are, in deference 
to Mr. Walter Pater, ‘‘ a little weary ’’ at twenty-four ; but one looks 
in vain in the portrait for that spice of diffidence which Sir Max has 
so disarmingly acquired. Encountering the young man, one would 
whip out one’s rapier and be on guard. He is urbane and charming ; 
he will hit no one, not even Mr. Pinero, with a blunt instrument ; 
but he is unblushingly self-confident, delightedly pugnacious. If 
he feels contemptuous, he will run anyone through with a steely 
subjunctive. 

How the readers of the Saturday must have enjoyed themselves— 
always provided that they didn’t wish always to be informed about the 
play in question. Not for Mr. Beerbohm the grave and scrupulous 
analysis of Mr. Archer, nor even the sometimes dutiful impressionism 
of Mr. Walkley. He can write of—or, rather, ‘* around ’’—play after 
play without giving, or attempting or wishing to give, the least 
notion of what it is about. And yet what he writes is genuine criticism. 
(To take an extreme example. On February 27th, 1909, he writes an 
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article called ‘* Mr. Henry James’ Play.’’ We learn that its name is 
The High Bid, and that in it a certain Captain Yule says to an aged 
butler : ** What are youexactly ? I mean, to whom do you beautifully 
belong?’’ Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s treatment of this line js 
described brilliantly : 

** In his eyes, as he surveyed the old butler, and in his smile, and 
in the groping hesitancy before the adverb was found, and in the 
sinking of tone at the verb, there was a whole world of good feeling, 
good manners, and humour. It was love seeing the fun of the thing. 
It was irony kneeling in awe. lt was an authentic part of the soul of 
Mr. James.’’ 

And then follow three pages on the soul of Mr. James as exhibited 
in his tales—as discerning and as wise a three pages on that complex 
but lovable subject as I ever hope to read ; but of ** Mr. Henry 
James’ Play °’ not a word, apart from two or three generalisations of 
avoidance at the very end. ‘** My excuse must be that of all that I 
love in Mr. James’ mind so very little can be translated into the sphere 
of drama.’’ So be it ; evidently the play was, theatrically, a disaster, 
and young Mr. Beerbohm had no heart to say so. But it would have 
been pleasant to us, and perhaps to the readers of the Saturday, and 
perhaps even to the Master, if Mr. Beerbohm had beautifully indi- 
cated what Mr. James was frying to say. He was always trying to 
say something. 

This tendency to discuss a play, when he discusses it at all, as if his 
readers had already seen it, is young Mr. Beerbohm’s limitation. Of 
course he transcends it when the play interests him enough—when, 
for instance, he goes to The Voysey Inheritance. There is, too, a full 
account of Mr. Joseph Conrad ’s One Day More, with an iliuminating 
comparison between the play and the short story from which it 
sprang. Mr. Beerbohm admired both. Why, he asks himself, since 
the play is ‘* a powerful tragedy,’’ well-performed and not technically 
defective, was he less moved by the play ? Because, he answers, 
‘* the dramatic form is, generally and essentially, inferior to the 
literary form.’’ This strikes deep. It explains what I will no longer 
call his ** limitation ’’ but the nature of his perspective. 

His general discussions of the dramatic art and the visual and oral 
qualities of his criticism have, at a distance of fifty years, extraordinary 
freshness. There is a masterly description of Coquelin, without 
facial expression and with no gesture but that scrape of a foot which 
alone would be available to him in ** the complete outfit of a cock,”’ 
rehearsing the Alexandrines of Chanticler. How actors, [when 
Mr. Beerbohm approved of them, must have enjoyed themselves ! 
He makes them visible on the stage. He says, in detail, why they 
please him ; he picks out ‘* That Bit When ’’ and makes a voice 
audible as it speaks a line. The same particularity, when used in 
attack, can be more destructive than all the bludgeoning adjectives ; 
the rapier of quotation goes to the heart of ‘* Mr. Pinero’s Literary 
Style,’’ and of Mr. Alexander’s theatrical mannerism as he thunders 
an exit-line (carefully quoted) which ‘‘ ought, of course, to have been 
spoken in a calm, deliberate, slightly bitter tone.’ Young Mr. 
Beerbohm has always (except when he is providing Mr. James with a 
mat to fall on or is trying to enjoy Mr. Shaw a little more ardently 
than his temperament will permit) the courage of his opinions, and 
always the style—easy in effect because accurate in structure—with 
which to express them. In his book, as in Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
treatment of Mr. James, there is ‘‘ a whole world of good feeling, 
good manners, and humour.’’ And let no one call him an ineffectual 
angel, He complained that actors spoke too s/ow/y in those days. 
With what an exaggeration of ardour they have taken his, and the 
Red Queen’s advice ! CHARLES MorRGAN. 


A Firm and Lucid Historian 


Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1559-1581. By J. E. Neale. (Cape. 
25s.) 


THERE is something unique in the satisfaction that accrues to a man 
of letters when, in years of maturity, he accomplishes the dreams 
and ambitions of his youth. So wrote a distinguished French critic 
of last century as he contemplated the grandeur and majesty of the 
Decline and Fall, measuring with an appraising eye the long years 
that had gone to its production, the vast scope of the enterprise and 
the depth and intensity of the labour it involved : /a pensée de la 
jeunesse executée dans l’dége mir! No doubt the genius of Edward 
Gibbon was as unique as his satisfaction ; and he is still the Mel- 
chisedec of historians, without ancestry and without progeny. But 
there are moments when we feel that we may, on a much humbler 
plane, void of panache, employ the substance of Sainte-Beuve’s 
remark to denote a satisfaction no less real, albeit less exalted. 
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With the publication of his latest book, now before us, the Astor 
Professor of English History in London University has entered 
the plenitude of his power as a historian, and no one would 
him the deep pleasure of looking back over his shoulder 
at the considerable distance he has travelled in his researches, in 
order to render the present volume possible. His Odyssey has been 
impressive. ‘“‘I have been hunting Elizabethan parliamentary 
documents all my professional life,’’ he remarks in the preface to his 
Elizabethan House of Commons, and perhaps we may leave it at that. 
But in welcoming the new volume let us express the hope that the 
* hunt ’’ will go on, and that the final instalment of the promised 
trilogy on Parliament will not be too éong delayed, even if a second 
sabbatical year does not intervene to quicken his steps. 

In regard to Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, the least that can be 
said is that it is typically representative of the author’s style, method 
and technique ; it is lucid, rigorous, *‘drenched in matter,’’ balanced 
in judgement and attractively written. There are no penumbras, no 
half-lights, no unsupported conjectures ; everything seems to stand 
out with the firmness and clarity of a rock crystal. Necessarily, of 
course, Professor Neale has drawn to a considerable extent on his 
own previously published work, as his footnotes amply indicate ; 
and those who have followed the track of*his writings in the English 
Historical Review and elsewhere will find much that is more or less 
familiar to them. But at the same time they will also discover a 
surprising amount of new information culled from original documents 
that have not yet been published, and probably have not even been 
looked at by previous researchers. Indeed it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that now, for the first time, we are getting an authoritative 
pronouncement, so thorough-going in respect of the period covered 
that subsequent investigators will find it difficult to do more than 
modify it in detail, and certainly be unable to alter it in any essential 
featuse. 

Specialists will appreciate the significance of the author’s statement 
that ‘* the rarity of references to Simonds D*Ewes’ Journals is owing 
to the fact that I have drawn my information from the original manu- 
scripts which lie behind that seventeenth-century collection of 
parliamentary documents.’’ And the ordinary reader, who likes a 
good tale well told, will be conscious that this use of documents 
** behind the documents,’’ as it were, has enabled Professor Neale to 
infuse into his narrative a liveliness and verisimilitude not usual in 
conventional constitutional histories. This is perhaps most noticeable 
in his delineation and characterisation of the leading personalities 
who throng the stage ; they seem to come almost as near to us as 
their more famous successors in Stewart times. Undoubtedly this 
book ** marches ’’ with no faltering step, but with a confident 
precision that makes it pleasant to read and agreeable to reflect 
upon. It is written by an enthusiastic admirer of the Elizabethan 
age and of the Queen who brought it into being. 

It is possible that some will find the chapters on the religious 
settlement, especially the part dealing with the battle for the Prayer- 
book, rather speculative and hard to assimilate. But since this is 
mainly taken from the author’s own ** revolutionary ’” article in the 
E.H.R., where the whole matter is. investigated in great detail, the 
remedy is obvious : consult the article. In substance, what Professor 
Neale tries to show—and he succeeds—is that if the Queen had 
ended the first Parliament of the reign (as she intended) at Easter, 
1559, instead of merely proroguing it (as she eventually did) until 
after the Easter recess, the settkement would have been something 
very different. It was, he says, a significant moment in English history. 
But the unexpected happened. Elizabeth changed her mind— 
possibly ** in the watches of the night ’’—as the result of the heavy 
pressure from the Puritan party in the House ; and so the Second 
Prayer-book of Edward VI (1552) passed safely into the Liturgy of 
the Elizabethan Church. 

On the whole, perhaps, the deeper interest of the book lies in the 
light it throws on the Queen in conflict with what we might call the 
spirit of parliament. Viewed in proper perspective, she stood for the 
heritage handed down from Henrician times, viz., the prerogative 
right of the Crown to initiate legislation ; whereas the Commons 
were trying to wrest this from her in the sacred name of ** freedom 
of speech.’* The collision struck fire from both sides, thus producing 
what Professor Neale calls an ** antiphony,’’ which might have led 
to an open quarrel and possibly something worse. Actually the 
imperative, overpowering need to preserve the Queen’s life and the 
Protestant settlement resolved the antagonism sufficiently to allow 
both sides to live together ; and even the ** wild men *’ of the House 
could not afford to disavow their patriotism—ieast of all the redoubt- 
able Peter Wentworth. 

One small correction may be permissible. On page 131 the text 
runs: ** While Mary was prepared to acquiesce in this negative 
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treatment ”’ (i.e., Elizabeth’s refusal to pronounce on the Succession 
Question) ‘* she demanded the right to send her representatives to 
London if parliament were to proceed with a settlement.’’ To bring 
this into line with the voucher from which it comes (Chéruel’s Marie 
Stuart et Catherine de Médicis), the latter part of the sentence would 
have to be re-written thus. For ‘‘demanded’’ substitute ‘‘claimed’’ 
or ‘‘ assumed *’ ; for ‘* her representatives ’’ substitute ‘* Lething- 
ton ’’ and add the words *‘ in order to debate her right.’’ 
J. B. BLACK. 


After the Death of Lenin 


The Bolshevik Revolution : 1917-1923. Volume III. By E. H. Carr. 
(Macmillan. 36s.) 


WirtH this volume Mr. Carr completes the first part of his projected 
history of Soviet Russia and clears the ground for the narrative 
proper which, according to his original plan, begins with the death 
of Lenin, | The third volume is an attempt to do in the field of 
foreign policy what the first volume did for political institutions and 
the second for economics—that is to say, to examine the origin of 
the principal ideas governing subsequent activity and the institutions 
through which they were implemented. It is important to make this 
point once again because, unless it is appreciated, the third volume 
is liable to seem open to the same criticisms as were made against 
the first two, namely, that it artificially abstracts certain aspects of 
the period dealt with and omits others of possibly equal significance 
and interest. 

Once again Mr. Carr is not interested in telling a story, in assessing 
the importance of the contribution of particular individuals or in 
dealing with anything external to his subject as he conceives it. The 
book is written wholly from the inside, that is to say, almost exclusively 
from original Soviet materials, and makes only the minimum refer- 
ence to the activities and policies of other Powers or of the anti- 
Bolshevik forces still struggling in Russia itself until 1920. Provided 
this limitation is understood, it can scarcely be denied that Mr. 
Carr's contribution to our understanding of Soviet policy, both in the 
period dealt with and subsequently, is once again outstanding, both in 
the quality of the technical scholarship revealed and in the subtlety 
of argument and interpretation. 

His broad thesis is that the Soviet leaders came into power sharing 
unanimously in the conviction that world revolution was round the 
corner and that it was essential to their survival. ‘* The popular 
picture of Trotsky, the advocate of world revolution, clashing with 
Lenin, the champion of national security or socialism in One country, 
is so distorted as to be almost entirely false.’’ From the first. 
therefore, Soviet policy had to follow the double path of conventional 
diplomacy designed to secure a breathing space, while the new régime 
was consolidated, and of the encouragement of revolutionary 
activities abroad. Given the imminence of world revolution, no 
contradiction between these two appeared. It was only subsequently, 
when the impossible happened, and Soviet Russia survived without 
the revolution spreading further, that the difficulties inherent in the 
dual policy revealed themselves. 

The Russians were now forced to abandon first of all their principle 
of not making any differences between the non-Communist Powers, 
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and then the original priority given to the revolutionary as against 
the diplomatic aspect of their activity. Furthermore, it was now that 
the very fact of their survival against such odds, contrasted with the 
failure of Communist parties in Europe, gave them the unquestioned 
and permanent leadership in the Communist movement marked by 
the rapid transformation of the Communist international into a series 
of foreign branches of the Russian Communist Party. It is in his 
description of the latter, a process in the course of which Mr. Carr 
goes into the history of foreign Communist parties in some detail, 
that the book makes perhaps the most important new contribution 
to one’s knowledge of the period. 


He also makes the important point which links this volume with the 
preceding ones, that the change in emphasis in foreign policy was a 
reflection of the dominant r6le of the peasantry in Russia at the time, 
Peasant resistance had forced the new economic policy upon Russia’s 


rulers, and the contrast between the victorious defence of the Russian, 


homeland and the failure to crush Poland showed that the peasant 
army under Communism as under the Tsars was a more valuable 
weapon for defence than offence. 


Since Mr. Carr’s method deliberately excludes the consideration 
of Soviet policy as it appeared to non-Communist countries, the 
element of criticism, which is so notable when he handles the clumsy 
dealings of the Comintern with foreign Socialists, largely disappears 
when he discusses Soviet foreign policy in the narrower sense. } In 
other words he takes for granted, at least for the purposes of this 
history, that the Bolshevik Revolution was an inevitable if not a 
salutary phenomenon, that opposition to it must always be described 
as conspiracy, and opposition, by foreign Powers always represented 
the blackest of reaction. This point of view involves him in what 
appears to be a certain contradiction. If it is true that Lenin could not 
conceive of the régime surviving without the spreading of world 
revolution, then there was no possibility in his scheme of things for 
a period of peaceful co-existence between the two systems, but, if 
this is so, then foreign intervention was inevitable and the action 
of the Allies can hardly be taken, as Mr. Carr takes it, as an important 
factor in confirming and intensifying the ideological aspect of Soviet 
foreign policy. Unless Mr. Carr believes that a genuine approach 
for Soviet co-operation against the Germans in the spring of 1918 
would have modified permanently an ideology whose internal 
coherence he has so abundantly demonstrated, it is hard to give toa 
contrary decision the importance which he seems to attach to it, 
But this brings one back again to the fundamental fact that the book 
is admittedly only one side of the story. Max BELOFrP, 


Along the Coast 


The Sea Coast. By J. A. Steers. (Collins. 25s.) 
The Channel Shore. By Aubrey de Selincourt. (Robert Hale. 18s.) 


WITH every breaking wave the outline of Britain changes. A pebble 
rolls up the beach and back, but not quite to the place it started from. 
The green surge hits the cliff, and air trapped in crannies is compressed 
into an explosive that starts a rock-fall. Slowly headlands melt, 
But as headlands melt saltings grow. Mud accumulates in the 
sheltered corners; each year the spring tides cover less, and the tough 
spartina plants go colonising down the shore until slob becomes 
sward. The time is ripe for the inning of new pasture by a new sea-wall 
—and then comes a catastrophe like the tide of February Ist. 

The sea pares away some coastlands and unloads the burden 
elsewhere, but what drowned so much of Zeeland and East Anglia 
was perhaps not erosion or accretion but the imperceptibly slow 
changes of isostasy. Professor Steers wrote before the last and worst 
flooding, but he has studied earlier ones, and he quotes with approval 
another geographer, H. L. P. Jolly: ** The occurrence of such 
disasters at long intervals of time is just the mode in which a gradual 
land subsidence may be expected to make itself felt.’’ It seems that 
the rate of subsidence may be as much as two feet a century, though 
the evidence is not quite conclusive ; and the area of subsidence 
includes not only Dutch dairy farms and English summer bungalows ; 
it includes London. 


Professor Steers’ consideration of this problem has of course great 
topical interest, but it is only a small part of the book. ** I love the 
coast,’’ he writes, and his love has been one that has driven him 
to unremitting efforts to understand and appreciate the nature of all 
that is going on, to grasp as fully and present as clearly as possible the 
changes that take place ceaselessly along every inch of the several 
thousand miles where British land meets salt water. He is descrip 
tive, analytical and deductive ; he is learned and interesting. Those 
who want more information than is contained in this book, and m 
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Professor Steers’ previous one on the coastline of England and Wales, 
will probably have to go and collect it for themselves ; there is, 
Professor Steers tells us, ample scope for those who wish to do so. 
There is so much not known. 

Though it possesses a sad little errata slip, the book is as well 

produced as others in the series, but it is a little melancholy to 
compare number one of the ** New Naturalists,’’ published in 1945 
(48 colour plates. 16s.) with this volume which is number twenty-five 
(8 colour plates. 25s.). By so much have costs advanced since the 
war. 
Professor Steers gives us a synoptic account of all the British 
coast, island as well as mainland. Aubrey de Selincourt takes us 
down Channel from the Goodwins to Penzance, where he comes 
ashore for the last lap to Land’s End. He is a literary yachtsman 
with a gift for vivid and accurate descriptive writing. He is best 
when he gives a clear account of some scene that has caught and 
held his attention—the immense length of Brighton front in the 
summer haze as seen from a yacht in the offing, the awe-inspiring 
seas of a full gale as seen from the same small yacht, the entrance 
to Fowey at dawn. Like so many other topographical writers, he 
js too apt to break the continuity of the book with historical snippets. 
It is not that the matters mentioned are uninteresting or irrelevant, 
but space is required for their expansion and elucidation ; if one 
lacks such space, it is perhaps best to let them alone unless they 
have an obvious, visible connection with the affairs of today. One 
might wish indeed that the affairs of today were a little more 
prominent in the book. The naval actions referred to are not those 
recent ones which are freshest in our minds; the ships afloat on this 
author’s Channel are mostly yachts, dead and gone fishing vessels 
and high-pooped merchantmen and pirates. 

But a reviewer must always beware of the temptation to scold a 
book for not being what it was never meant to be. This is not a 
book about modern problems but a summer-holiday book by a 
well-read, observant yachtstnaan who knows how to write. Perhaps, 
however, there is a permissible grumble about the photographs 
which illustrate the volume. All but one come from the files of that 
well-known firm Valentine’s of Dundee. Most of them are neither 
old enough nor new enough to be of interest, and at least two—of the 
Needles and of Land’s End—are downright bad, heavily re-touched 
by some ham-handed Dundonian. STEPHEN BONE. 


. . 

Imperial and Colonial 

The Concept of Empire : Burke to Attlee. Edited by George Bennett. 
(Black. 18s.) 

Tus series of documentary anthologies of The British Political 
Tradition, as the general editors explain, includes volumes of two 
kinds : on a particular crisis, such as Mr. Beloff’s Debate on the 
American Revolution ; or on a chosen theme over a longish period, 
like Mr. Joll’s Britain and Europe (1793-1940), to which Mr. Bennett’s 
volume is akin, not only in the attempt to trace a tangled thread 
across a considerable stretch of time (in his case from 1774 to 1947), 
but also because it has been essayed, netessarily, from the centre. 
Whereas British foreign policy may sometimes have been contrived 
in London—as it were, irrespective of foreigners—no serviceable 
imperial policy could be invented in Whitehall (although it was some- 
times attempted) irrespective of colonials. 

Any collection of speeches and papers mainly composed in the 
United Kingdom is thus in danger of becoming a ‘*‘ concept ’’ 
with much of the *‘ Empire ’’ left out. Most colonial history, 
if not most imperial policy, has been made by the competing pressures 
of the Treasury and the Admiralty (the latter’s part being adequately 
emphasised too rarely) and, at the other remove, of a ** frontier 
soldier, an over-zealous missionary, a pushing trader,’’ the forces, 
white or coloured, on the periphery. Yet these documents, in the 
main, perforce omit such formative factors, both nether and upper 
millstone of the imperial process. We receive, of course, the inter- 
jection from the outskirts, early on, Hastings and Wellesley from 
Calcutta, Raffles from Malacca or, later, Milner from Johannesburg 
and Curzon from Bombay ; but Wakefield’s Letter from Sydney 
Was written not in New South Wales but in Newgate, just as Goldwin 
Smith's growl from Toronto might have come as readily from 
Manchester. 

In next week's ‘*‘ Spectator *’ Rex Warner will review “‘ T. S. 
Eliot : Selected Prose,’’ edited by John Hayward ; Max Beloff a 
number of recent books on Communism ; Martin Turnell ‘* The Quest 
of Alain-Fournier ** by Robert Gibson ; and Dr. Guido Calogero q new 
edition of Benedetto Croce’s ** Aesthetic.”’ 
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Many of Mr. Bennett’s chosen commentators tempered this 
limitation by long colonial residence or wide imperial travel ; even 
so, in addressing us from Britain, they may seem to have one foot 
half-hobbled, and the other sometimes off the ground. Although 
** Cheltenham calis upon Calcutta,’’ the call is not returned, since 
white men alone have been selected to expound ‘* the Westminster 
model.’’ 

Another factor making for the lopsided is that ‘‘ the tone of 
Empire *’ has all too frequently been a matter—but for rare (usually 
South African) instances—of general indifference in our domestic 
politics ; save, of course, that any stick will do to beat a ministry, 
a row over Jamaica, for example, serving for Melbourne’s. Anything 
else would have done, at a time when ** any party would rather lose 
a colony than a division.’ When did the custom die out, one 
wonders, of craving the House’s pardon on raising a colonial matter ? 
By 1895 it was still surprising that Chamberlain, who had his pick, 
should select the Colonial Office. ‘* People will only be interested 
in their own concerns,’’ says Mr. Bennett, ** will only fight for 
Empire in relation to a European quarrel. . . . Government only 
intervened when it had to ; hence the weakest governments annexed 
most—those who could not control the man on the spot.’’ 

This drowsy numbness to any concept of Empire—except among 
pressure-groups, expansionist or humanitarian—maybe finds one 
explanation in that no imperial policy has fitted quite happily into 
a party credo, except, perhaps, out of office. ‘“* The main division, 
that between ‘ separatists ° and * Imperialists °°’, Mr. Bennett tells 
us, *‘ cuts across the party lines.”’ Has not the division sometimes 
seemed to lie, perhaps, rather between those most concerned about 
under-dogs, however distant their habitat, and those preferring watch- 
dogs, however far-flung our navies—the philanthropic, as against the 
strategic, approach ; or, too simply, the good-hearted as opposed to 
the clear-headed ? Not that such must be at odds; nor has any 
single party ever had a monopoly of either. 

If Mr. Bennett has elected to choose mainly from this side of the 
world, he has brought to his task that best of training, in the history 
department of the university of ** that most loyal city of Toronto.”’ 
His introduction is the most enjoyable part of the book—good- 
hearted and clear-headed both—posing the right questions, dodging 
none, dispassionately and competently summarising the main issues. 
Then, a good poacher, he steps back to let the dog look at the rabbit. 
Each extract is succinctly, even at times aridly, introduced. His 
selection is not unexpected, yet none the worse for being familiar, 
the only unaccustomed extract coming from W. B. Hornidge in 1903, 
although, forty years later, one had missed learning of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s wartime desire that the Commonwealth should ‘* last 
not just because it is British, but because it is good.”’ 

Both Keir Hardie and Ramsay MacDonald might be a shade sur- 
prised to find themselves squatting among **The Proconsuls’’ (yet 
Mr. Bennett has his reasons); MacDonald, however, soon finds 
a more familiar bed amidst ** Criticism from the Left.’ Sometimes 
one would have preferred a different gobbet : from James Stephen, 
for example. Omissions ? Surely we should hear from Mr. Lionel 
Curtis who receives two honourable mentions but no quotation. 
And one wonders whether Professors Coupland and Hancock might 
not be found places in the text rather than just being recommended 
**for further reading’’ where Sir Reginald’s book, incidentally, was 
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KENNETH WALKER 


ONLY THE SILENT HEAR 


A discussion of the riddle of existence. 12s 6d net. 


A. P. WAVELL 


[The late Lord Wavell) 
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8s 6d net. 
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not perhaps one of his best. There would seem but three misprints, 
Metcalfe loses his final ** e ’’ from the footnote on p. 181 : but, since 
the other two (at pp. 214 and 294 respectively) both concern Frederic 
Rogers, maybe he began them. 


This is the sixth of A. and C. Black’s little brown books of docu. 
ments, so handy to consult, so neatly put together, well-chosen and 
well-edited. Mr. Bennett's maintains their admirable standard. 

E. T. Witviams, 


The Triple Spring 


—— Reid: A Portrait and Study. By Russell Burlingham. (Faber, 
Ss.) 


WiTH the memory of Forrest Reid, how many, how lively, how 
tend.r are the reflections called into the minds of those who knew 
him. Thoughts well up—the charm of his smile, of his voice—yet 
how describe him, how convey something of him, of his quality and 
rareness both as a man and a writer? The mixture of oddity and 
ordinariness which made him unique, quite unlike any other literary 
figure met either in letters or in life. 


He was born in Belfast, a city both prosperous and prosaic. He 
liked it well enough to spend his life there ; it suited-him, nourished 
his sturdy independence, kept him fresh and unspoilt. His gifts were 
swiftly recognised by people of discrimination, but few of the critics 
understood what he was trying to do. He had limitations, as he him- 
self was early to recognise, but he succeeded in making a virtue out 
of these, and from them won his finest triumphs. His friends, even 
the writers among them, all adored him ; he was so richly human, 
his good qualities were so admirable ; his warmth, his generosity, his 
sincerity, his dislike of all affectations, even his occasional grumpiness, 
were endearing. He liked youth ; his sympathy for young writers, 
if he thought them talented, was only equalled by his active kindness 
to them. He read their manuscripts with critical ability, seeing their 
gifts more clearly than they did themselves. Then he would try hard 
to secure them recognition and reviews—activities with which he 
never bothered on his own account. Late in life, almost too late, 
came some wider recognition of his genius. Today his work is 
admired by the young and the sensitive. This would have pleased him, 

Although his first book was published in 1904, it was some years 
before Forrest Reid succeeded in resolving certain doubts and difficul- 
ties, but, while feeling his way forward, he produced two quite remark- 
able novels in The Bracknels and Following Darkness. His next novel 
was less successful. Again he was feeling his way, but the path taken 
was one which did not really satisfy him, and it led him away from his 
natural bent—though the public liked it more than they had the two 
earlier more impressive novels. 

The next ten years were by no means unproductive, though they 
must have disappointed the expectations of many of his ardent 
admirers ; for, while they saw the publication of such books as the 
one on W. B. Yeats, A Garden by the Sea, and The Spring Song, they also 
included At the Door of the Gate, his solitary attempt to write a 
purely objective and realistic novel about ordinary Belfast lower-class 
life, which many of his friends much disliked. It was at the end of 
this long period, and then by the happy accident of an invitation from 
Michael Sadleir, that Forrest Reid wrote of his own childhood and 
youth in the volume of autobiography, Apostate. While he had 
matured slowly and painfully, with this book he reached a new peak, 
The problem was at last solved, the way open. He now knew 
precisely where his gifts lay and how best to use them. The following 
year saw the triumphant production of Demophon, an exquisite, too 
little-known masterpiece. 

Forrest Reid is Mr. Russell Burlingham’s first book, and, if his 
ambition was greater than his achievement, who shall blame him? 
His realisation of the difficulties confronting him may explain the 
cross admonitory tone of his preface, fortunately brief. The attempt 
was gallant, and has been worth while, though..sometimes Mr. 
Burlingham tells us rather more than we need to know ; at others 
not nearly as much as we could wish for. His book does bring out 
something of Forrest Reid’s many-sided personality, of his wide 
interests in life and letters, of the high standards by which his books 
were wrought. 

Mr. Burlingham has gone to the novels (he thinks most highly of 
the later ones, Brian Westerby, and the trilogy Uncle Stephen, The 
Retreat and Young Tom), the essays, the two volumes of autobiography, 
Apostate and Private Road, and to the author’s letters and friends. 
His efforts will gain new admirers for Forrest Reid’s rare talents, 
while those who already treasure this author will refresh themselves 
again at the fountain he made from the triple spring which inspired 
him—youth, nature and the supernatural. JOHN HAMPSON. 
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. The Quest of Alain-Fournier 
ROBERT GIBSON RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
‘Certainly I should place Le Grand Meaulnes among the novels 
which every literate person should have read.’—HAROLD 
NICOLSON (Observer) 
‘Mr. Gibson’s biography should be read by all who wish to Max Beerbohm 
learn how to construct a work of art. It is admirably done and 
the threads and patterns of this brief, uneventful but enorm- AROUND THEATRES 
ously rich and poetic existence are brought out with sympa- 
| thetic scholarship. Writers who desire to learn how magic is ‘* These are the essays written by Sir Max Beerbohm week 
. made should not skip this.’—CyRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Si imes) 4 by week for the Saturday Review during his ‘twelve years’ 
Illustrated 2/s. net bondage to dramatic criticism’ (1898-1910). Officials at 
" , 4 the London and other libraries will sigh with relief that 
the whole of the contents of two comparatively rare 
Nineteen to the Dozen 4 volumes is now contained in One stout and well-printed 
i ARTHUR MARSHALL : book available to the general reader.”’ THE TIMES. 30/- a 
1 (of Radio fame) 
j ‘His sharp humour, his apparent sophistication ... make him 4 The weteine; and the Valley 
consort most easily with Miss Dorothy Parker and Mr. James 4 
: Thurber.’-—The Times 8s. 6d. net 4 HENRY BILLINGS 
j * 4 The story of the most imaginative 4 
“) Coronation Summer large-scale experiment of this cen- 4 
$ 4 tury the regeneration of the 
s ANGELA THIRKELL ‘ TENNESSEE VALLEY which showed 
t how the capital resources of the 
. A novel of 1838 4 State could be used to liberate 
Ilystrated 12s. 6d. net 4 individual enterprise. a 
, . 
s ° “I have read_it with the greatest interest . . . Central 
sy The Big Top : control is here reconciled with private interests and indi- 
sy vidual initiative. I heartily commend the book to all 
3 FRED BRADNA 4 concerned in the study of administrative §method.’’— 
ir ‘An enthralling description of circus life, abounding in fascina- n LORD WAVERLEY (Sir John Anderson). . 
d tion and oddity . . . It is an invigorating and colourful story Mlustrated 12/6 . 
] very well told.’"— New Statesman ’ ° 
: . 15 . . 
: Mustrated ashen 4° Coleridge People and t 
| . ‘ 
. HAMISH HAMILTON 4 pumpnry nous: Americans 
3 Mange mencaer gy STANLEY WADE BARON I 
yeen converting me to ‘*Thic ie; ’ aia 
I- Coleridge. He is the most | . This — book to be read . 
‘ ve ~ a: ss) Slowly in order that the sy 
$ understanding of critics. le s may be , 
| OBSERVER 8/6 | Pleasure may be prolong: ij 
° : ed.” SUNDAY TIMES 12/6 rs 
s TH E The Weeping and | _— 1 
0 the Laughter acaully i 
lie ape SELECTED BY G. M. YOUNG * 
; >) ee ee ** Begin at almost any page, , 
y B “One of _the most gifted and it is impossible not to a 
rt writers of this generation. read on with mounting ” 
6 An exceptionally civilized | excitement.’’ ' 
0 : , sll aasiaihs ; and amusing book.’’ TIMES LIT. SUPP. 26/- a 
a ITS TRADITIONS AND CEREMONIAL THE TIMES 12/6 él 
ss One of Our _ The Book of 
of : - CroeTcouc ~ ° | ; 7 é 
- by IFAN KYRLE FLETCHER Submarines | Cricket Verse 
d : . | **Can be powerfully re- 
d EDWARD YOUNG commended to placid and 
, lfan Kyrle Fletcher presents, in a simple but “In the very highest rank | contemplative lovers of 
. lle < ‘ of books about the last | cricket. 
wW authoritative manner, a picture of the British war.” SUNDAY TIMES 18/- NEWS CHRONICLE 10/6 
° Court as it is today, explaining the history and 
origins of the dignitaries and Officers of State The Queen 
is who grace ceremonial occasions. His book will be 
? : : : es AND HER 
+ of special service to all civic heads, teachers and 
pt journalists, to all who take part in Royal events Royal 
~ and Court pageantry, as well as being of consider- > 
ut able interest to spectators of State occasions. Relations 
~ COMPILED BY CONRAD MILLER-BROWN 
; s : es Nothing like this has ever been attempted before. A 
Crown 8vo. Frontis. & 14 pp. half-tones, 7s. 6d. net. large and beautifully coloured folding family-tree chart 
of provides the *‘at-a-glance’’ key to a book which will 
he fascinate the general reader and be invaluable to the 
a a student of history. Crown Quarto 7/6 
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s, RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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Englishmen in Battle 


Britain at Arms. Compiled by Thomas Gilby. 
woode. 12s, 6d.) 


Tuis military anthology is well conceived and admirably compiled : 
a book not only for the martial, but for all who love the more 
personal side of battles, the more human side of warriors. Every 
moralist condemns war, and ‘* reason frowns on war’s unequal 
game,’ but the time is far distant, if it ever comes, when men will 
cease to delight in stories of warlike adventure or renounce the 
exalted savagery of participation. Indeed there are few men of 
normal warmth who are not by nature half soldiers already. 

I do not mean to imply that Mr. Gilby’s excellent book is for men 
only. It will prove attractive, I am sure, to readers of both sexes 
and of many temperaments ; for it necessarily has a social and his- 
torical value ; it reveals the actions and reactions of all kinds and 
ranks of men plunged into the tortures and the glories and the 
squalors of war. Minden to Arnhem, Fontenoy to Neuve Chapelle, 
the men of Malplaquet, and those who sank in the muddy hell of 
Passchendaele ; the sailors who served the guns on the red and 
reddening decks of Nelson and Collingwood—all are here, some- 
times depicted in the prose of great writers and sometimes in the 
simple immediacy of their own letters or despatches. One might 
wish that some of Mr. Gilby’s extracts were longer ; it would be 

ssible to question his choice occasionally, and he might perhaps 

ve given more attention to dating ; but this is a book clearly designed 
by one who is well read in military chronicles of every description, 
and his introduction is a piece of excellent analytical prose. 

Among the many virtues of this collection is that of rigorous 
impartiality. If Napier’s thundering lines are here, with Masefield’s 
noble Gallipoli pages, so also are the plain blunt letters of the men in 
the ranks, with immortal grumblings or curses. And if the British 
fighting-man is usually shown at his best, he is also shown at his 
worst—as, for example, in the fearful scenes at Badajoz. Again and 
again the reader will be delighted or moved by the brief human touch, 
given such a strange poignancy from its association. The French 
** always dine before they move ’’; the sergeant-major grimly 
declares that he has *‘ made a separate peace ** when mortally 
wounded at Arras. Then there is the vivid boyish account of the 
shooting of the Zeppelin over Potter’s Bar by Lieutenant Tempest 
(could any name have been more appropriate ?); the ** glorious 
fellow ’’ who fired at the ships of his own convoy if they didn’t 
obey his orders ; and those memorable stories of gay or gallant 
chivalry between opposing armies, notably in the Peninsular War 
and before Sebastopol—to remind us how far we have now fallen 
from the manly graces of simpler, braver days. True, we can still 
admire and respect our enemies (if we are soldiers), and it is pleasant 
to recall the words of Allenby in 1899: **l have always liked and 
admired the Boer, and always shall.”’ 

Perhaps the classical days, the Camberley days, of soldiering are 
over, and the battles of the British army will soon appear as primitive 
and remote as those of Trojans and Achaeans. That may be so, 
but the qualities of the soldier, however transformed, will remain ; 
and one of the delights of this book is the revival of memory or pride 
that most of us feel when we read the chronicle of British arms. 


(Eyre and Spottis- 





SHAKESPEARE 


his World and his Work 
By M. M. REESE 


A book for the general reader. Mr. Reese examines Shake- 
speare’s life and his work in relation to the world in which 
he lived. He considers the results of modern scholarship and 
research, and brings his own shrewd judgement to bear upon them. 


Just published 36s. net 


TRENDS OF LIFE 
By Dr. F. WOOD JONES 


A philosophical treatise 10s. 6d. net 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
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It is a book that will serve, in the words of Mr. Fitchett, ** not to 
glorify war, but to nourish patriotism,’’ and I commend it 
ee to all those who love the manly virtues whether in friend or 
oe. 

There are one or two oversights, and it might be as well in a future 
edition (and I hope there will be many editions) to attribute A Brass 
Hat in No Man’s Land, correctly, to Brigadier-General F. P. Crozier 
and not, as in the acknowledgements to ** General F. P. Cronin?" 
At the foot of page 20 the date should be 1814, not 1914. 

C. E. Vuttiamy, 


, 
o 
Corpse d’Elite 

Our better English detective writers appear in force this month 
to our great entertainment and gratification. Jenkin’s Green by 
Ralph Arnold (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) is a rattling good story, 
charmingly opening with a conference in a publisher's office which 
results in young Mr. Paxton visitng the home of that great homme 
de lettres, Oliver Heritage, who, having just completed his fourth 
major work with the help of his fourth wife, is now about to start 
on a fifth. ‘The reader will not be surprised to learn that murder 
supervenes, and, though the solution is highly improbable, it is stil] 
well within the possibilities of the convention, and achieved only 
after sufficient solid detection and very good lively writing. 

Raymond Postgate has one superbly good and ultra-modern clue in 
The Ledger is Kept (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.), a tale of atomic crime 
in a research station, but the bulk of his book is good story rather 
than good crime, though none the less readable for that. Carol 
Carnac’s Murder as a Fine Art (Crime Club, 9s. 6d.) is her best yet, 
a classic story with well-concealed and ingenious clues sufficiently 
difficult to leave us properly surprised both by murderer and method 
when nice Inspector Rivers at last discovers who killed the deputy 
Permanent Secretary in the Ministry of Fine Arts. The background, 
which to large measure depends on the difficulty of discovering 
whether a modern picture is good or bad, is worth high commenda- 
tion. 

Since Nicholas Blake so casually informed us, in Minute for 
Murder, that Georgia Strangeways had been killed in the Blitz, 
neither he nor his detective Nigel Strangeways has seemed able to 
reach his former high standard, and The Dreadful Hollow (Crime 
Club, 10s. 6d.), while adequate as from most writers, isnt good enough 
from him. The characters are too eccentric to be deduced from, the 
sub-plot is disposed of too early, and the final solution is too 
easily guessed. But this story of anonymous letters and queer sisters 
in a little village can still be read with pleasure, so long as one 
puts such masterpieces as Mr. Blake’s Thou Shell of Death firmly 
out of mind. Deadly Nightcap by Harry Carmichael (Crime Club, 
9s. 6d.) has private detective Piper, yearning, as before but apparently 
no longer, for his dead wife, and dealing competently if not over- 
excitingly with the problem of the show-off novelist’s overdosed 
wife. Mr. Carmichael is, however, steadily evolving in depth and 
invention. 

Last Seen Wearing. . . by Hilary Waugh (Gollancz, 9s. 6d.) is 
an exceptionally good American book, the slow painstaking detailed 
story of the investigatien into the disappearance of a college girl. 
Mr. Waugh brilliantly combines clues of triple depth in a diary, with 
the need for seeing the investigation as the police must see it, the 
equal excitement over the false possibility as over the true, the 
impossibility of knowing until the very last minute whether this 
trail or that will at last lead to the solution. This seems to be 
Mr. Waugh’s first book, and it is quite an event. 

The Pool by Mary Roberts Rinehart (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) is pretty 
typical of this author at her best. Even though one knows her 
tricks by now, they still work, and one can still be convulsed with 
suspense, following the pretty heroine round the frightening grounds 
of the now shabby big house where lurk terror and love; and which 
will in the end be which? The Broken Penny by Julian Symons 
(Gollancz, 9s. 6d.) is also typical, though less of this author’s previous 
work than of any old Iron Curtain thriller; one can have just too 
much of enemies turning out to be friends and vice-versa, jolly and 
readable though itallis. This reviewer has never been much of a one 
for books about fast cars and faster women, but, for those who are, 
Bishop in Check by Simon Rattray (Boardman, 10s. 6d.) is one of the 
most original and least offensive for a long time. 

Two books of short stories to end with. Beware of the Trains 


by Edmund Crispin (Gollancz, 9s. 6d.) shows Gervase Fen doing as 
well as can be expected and better than most in this difficult genre. 
The Queen’s Awards Series 6 (Gollancz, 10s, 6d.) is adequate if not 
enthralling, with some pleasant Beta-Plus work from major and 
minor masters. 


ESTHER HOWARD. 
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‘Historical Features’ Today 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


The Unscripted Discussion 
’ NIGEL BALCHIN 


On Leaving the Third Programme: 
Some Personal Reflections 
HARMAN GRISEWOOD 


Educational Broadcasting in the 
United States 
SEYMOUR N. SIEGEL 





The Spring Number of the 


QUARTERLY 


NOW ON SALE 
PRICE 2/6 


Broadcasting and the Visual Arts 
R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


The Future of Television: 
As a Critic Sees It 
MAURICE WIGGIN 


Three Years of Television in the Midlands 
JOHN DUNKERLEY, (Controller, BBC Midland Region) 


The Influence of the Ionosphere on 
Medium-wave Broadcasting 
G. J. PHILLIPS 


Obtainable at bookstalls or newsagents, or direct from 
BBC Publications, 35 Marylebone High St., Londoa W.1, post free. 


Yearly Subscription 10s. 
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Shell technical “‘ know-how ”’ has produced 





a superlative new petrol which gives the 





best possible all-round performance 





because it has every quality in 
correct balance. It is... 








the RIGHT PETROL at the RIGHT PRICE 
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BAKER 
The Last Shore 


The ‘author of Son of Hylas and Whom Athene 


Loved continues his highly successful series of 


GEORGE 





novels based on legends of Ancient Greece, and 
gives a complete and absorbing survey of the 
causes and consequences of the Trojan War. 


30th April 12s. 6d. 


TIMOTHY ANGUS JONES 


| Mr. Twining and the God Pan 


The second and refreshingly gay novel by the 
young author of The Small Hours of the Night, which 
received widespread praise when published three 
years ago. 


Neat Month 12s. 6d. 
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Shorter 


New Russian Stories. Selected and trans- 
lated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney, (Peter 
Owen. 15s.) 


Mr. Guerney has chosen a misleading title 
for his anthology ; the. sixteen New Russian 
Stories include such established favourites as 
Tynyanov’s Second Lieutenant Likewise, 
Gorki’s On the Way and tales by Tolstoi and 
Pasternak. But as a sample of Russian 
storytelling (and Mr. Guerney has chosen the 
tales on purely literary merits) the selection 
could hardly be bettered. We may enjoy the 
familiar technique: the slightly distorted 
sequence of events, the brilliant exploitation 
of a misunderstanding, the plausible accumu- 
lation of improbabilities, the surprising final 
twist. We may study the grim and the 
grotesque, or take pleasure in the sophisti- 
cated naiveté, the wry and sometimes slap- 
stick humour. Mr. Guerney’s success as an 
anthologist is matched by his skill in transla- 
tion : he manages to convey the Russian 
spirit without losing sight of English syntax 
or the deep resources of our vocabulary, 
His versions of Tynyanov and Tolstoi 
faithfully reflect the strange goings-on in 
the Pavlovski Palace and the Smolenski 
market-place, the verve of the original 
stories, but they do not at any point betray 


the dictionary. This welcome collection of 


stories, which represents the chief Russian 
writers of the last thirty years, shows many 
facets of the national character, and is 
accompanied by useful notes on_ the 
authors ; in these brief biographies, how- 
ever, Mr. Guerney might have omitted a 
few facetious asides with advantage. J.R. 
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The Intimate Journals of Paul Gauguin. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 


For thirty years admirers of Gauguin’s 
paintings have regarded these journals as the 
complement of his work. They have, the 
same colour, violence, humanity and un- 
expectedness. ‘* I should like to be a pig: 
man alone can be ridiculous. . . | like the 
philosophers except when they bore me or 
they are pedantic, I like women too, when 
they are fat and vicious.’’ Those who do 
not admire the paintings will not learn to 
like them through reading what Gauguin 
wrote about art and life, but they must at 
least be impressed by his overwhelmingly 
positive personality and the directness of his 
speech. These jottings are much more 
amusing, too, than the usual artist’s note- 
book. ‘‘I have never been serious,’’ 
Gauguin writes, *‘ and you must not be 
offended by my jocular style.’’ 

The journals were finished by 1903, but 
they are remarkably modern in tone, and the 
questions they ask have not yet been 
answered, ‘* When will man understand 
what Humanity means ?’’ Gauguin talks 
in a series of fireworks, and whether they 
explode or merely sparkle they hardly ever 
fail to go off. He repeats perhaps a little 
too often that ‘** this is not a book.’’ It 
makes one wonder whether one enjoys books 
anyway. Gauguin makes also the alarming 
statement that *“* he never reads books of 
which he had already read criticisms.’’ Any- 
one who missed this volume on its appearance 
thirty years ago should buy it now and not 
wait for a Gauguin revival. M.C, 





RAND MINES LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 





Issued— 2,150,995 Shares of Ss. each 


lovestment Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1951, £4,958,748 
ments and Freehold Properties after deducting the amount realised by the sale of investments during the 


year, less book value thereof £211,745 

Shareholders—-Dividends declared but unpaid, £380,031 
forfeited since September, 1939, £63,511. 
and Provisions, £365,926 


Exploration Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1951, £346,673. Less— Expenditure on Ventures 


charged thereto, £30,468 
Appropriation Account—Balance Unappropriated 


There are Contingent Liabilities as under, viz :—1 
takings. 
Stores, etc. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1952 __ 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Share Capital—Registered 2,200,000 Shares of Ss. each, £550,000. Less 49,005 Shares of 5s. each in reserve, 
>, 251 


Il.—To guarantee housing loans to employees. Ill 
1V.—To guarantee commitments of associated Companies 


- . on « £537,749 
Less— amount written off Invest- 


4,747,003 


Contingency Reserve pending claims for dividends 
Trustees of the Corner House Pension Fund, £880,000. Creditors 


1,689,468 


316 205 
1,878,008 


Contingent Liabilities. 
To finance and to subscribe for shares in certain under- 


For contracts open for the supply of 
£9, 168,433 


~- - 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


Freehold Properties and Ventures at cost /ess depreciation 


Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below cost but not exceeding Stock Exchange valuation, or Directors’ valuation, 


where not quoted 


Shares in Subsidiary Companies, at or below cost, but not exceeding Directors’ valuation — a pa 
Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc., at cost /ess depreciation 


Advances to Subsidiary Companies ee 
Debtors, Loans and Payments in Advance, etc. 
Deposits, Fixed and on Call 


Government, Municipal and Public Utility Stocks and Debentures—to offset deposits made by the Trustees of The 


Corner House Pension Fund = ‘ 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand a on . 
Dividends to be received on Shareholdings on = 


Taxation £39,161 
Forfeited Dividends Account - an 41,989 
Dividend Account— 
Dividend No. 98 of 3s. per share, declared 
12th June, 1952, £322,649. Dividend No 
99 of 3s. per share, declared 11th December, 
1952, £322,649 . as on on 645,298 
Balance Unappropriated— 
3ist December, 1952—Carried to Balance 
Sheet = = on an as 1,878,008 
£2,604,456 





The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from 


Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


| 


the London 


£17,919 


5,972,390 
42,888 
38,273 
45,300 

193,794 

1,485,789 


974,023 
33,451 
364,606 


£9,168,433 











Balance Unappropriated— 

As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1951 _ £1,743,566 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 

For the year ended 31st December, 1952 __ 818,901 
Transfer from Shareholders Contingency Reserve 41,989 
NOTE—The Accounts have been drawn up in 
accordance with the normal practice of the 
Company, an amount of £211,745 being the 
amount written off Investments and Freehold 
Properties after deducting the amount realized 
by the sale of Investments during the year less 
book value thereof has been dealt with through 
the Investment Reserve shown in the Balance 
Sheet. - 5 
£2,604,456 





Secretaries, A Moir & Co., 4, London Wall 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UPSONS LIMITED 
(The Dolcis Shoe Company) 








INCREASED SALES 





Tue 33rd annual general meeting of Upso 
Limited was held on April 16th in Leste 


_Mr. F. J. Stratton (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: The 
year 1952 will be remembered as one of 
greater difficulty for the footwear industry, 
Disastrous fluctuations took place in the Price 
of its main raw material—leather, purchase 
tax under the new D. Scheme added to the 
problems of those trading in medium to 
higher-priced merchandise and costs of all 
kinds continued to rise while consumer resis- 
tance to price increased. Our general strength 
nevertheless is unimpaired. Though the indus- 
try as a whole was compelled to reduce its 
production, we have succeeded for the sixth 
year in succession in achieving an increase in 
unit sales. 


FIRM AND SOUND POSITION 


Though net profit at £746,359 is some 18 
per cent. lower than last year, we have come 
through our tribulations well and, in the cir- 
cumstances, we consider the results to be very 
satisfactory. We are in a firm and sound posi- 
tion to tackle the problems of 1953-54, 

We have continued our previous policy of 
steady expansion. I believe the Bristol store 
opened jf the new Broadmead shopping 
centre on August 28th is an outstanding 
example of all that is best in modern store 
design and not surpassed elsewhere in: the 
world. On the day that we opened this store 
we were able to open our second store in 
Toronto, our third in Canada. This new store 
is already trading up to target. Our fourth 
new Canadian store will open in London 
(Ontario) on May Ist simultaneously with the 
opening of our newest branch in London 
(England) at 212, Piccadilly. At home six 
new stores have been opened and modernisa- 
tions completed at eight others. 


BUDGET CHANGES 


The Chancellor’s new Budget contains wel- 
come changes and we applaud the principles 
upon which it is based. The reduction of the 
standard rate of income tax is a helpful step 
in the right direction and encourages us all. 
Although provision for the final dividend has 
been made in the accounts on the basis of the 
old standard rate of tax, we propose the deduc- 
tions should now be made at the new rate 
of 9s. in the £ and we feel sure the share- 
holders will give us their indulgence for the 
inevitable delay which will follow while the 
dividend warrants are reprinted. They will 
now be payable on May Ist. The maintenance 
of purchase tax on footwear at the old rate 
under the much disliked D. Scheme is to be 
deplored because of its adverse effect on 
quality and craftsmanship which are vital to 
us in home and export markets alike. 

I do not share the opinions of those who 
take an easy optimistic view of trading possi- 
bilities in 1953. We expect to see increased 
buying of fashion shoes throughout the 
Coronation and holiday period, but the move- 
ment is late in starting and spring trade has 
been disappointing. The leather market ts 10 
a dangerous condition and the public has less 
money to spend. It is a time to watch out, to 
keep stocks down and clean and to be sensi- 
tive to the rapidly changing needs of the pub- 
lic. We are well equipped to do all those 
things and you can rely upon us not to fail 
in our duty 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE “SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD’ No. 727 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, May Sth, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street. London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d, stamp. Solutions 

be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 


- and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 











Across 14. This number is impersonal. * (.) 
15. Where King Henry wanted no more 
1. They're always on the make. (13) men. (9.) 
8. The poct in the soup. (8.) 17. Oil's cut, he'll help one see it. (7) 
9, She puts me among other things. (6.) 19. Nightshade does the chickens no good. 
10. Who works and shouts? (6) Oo 


11. Quadruped’s wet weather forecast. (8.) 21. It goes up and down, that’s flat. (5.) 

12. Enquire in a wager (6) >>. Piles of depression. (5.) 

14. Work concealed the Scot. (8.) 23. McKenna’s heroine. (S.) 

16. So Il enter to bat. (8.) 

18 Exclamation in a wry face. (6.) Solution to 

Levanted embracing aunt, (8.) Crossword No. 725 

Nero's tutor (6) 

24. Shuns defining an cmpty space (6.) 
Man and mother with us. (8.) 


Exclus correspondence * (7, 6) 
Down 

1. Last month's glass? (9) 
Litle old city. G, 4) 

3 He haunts wakes, and bear- 
baiunes (Shakespeare.) (5.) 

7 American soldicr turns up in a motor 
5s) 

S Push Diana (Anag.) (9) 
Revised (7.) 
It goes from head to tail. (5) 

] Depress from across the Channel 
OF) 





Solution on May 8 
The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 725 is Mr. W. W. Cook, 
Abbeydore Court, Abbeydore, Hereford. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas I!d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 








BRITISH BUSINESS OVERSEAS 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL & AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.I 


Short courses of background lectures are offered to business men 
and others covering the social, political and economic problems of 
the countries of the following regions :— 

The Middle East. 

The Indian Sub-Continent. 
Intensive instruction in the languages of these areas can also be given. 
For further details apply to the Organiser of Special Courses at the 
above address. 


Telephone enquiries : Museum 2023, Ext. 28 
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One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 








PLANET 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


9 ky NET 
4 /o PER ANNUM 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 











Investments may be of any sum from {1 to £5,000. 

Interest paid half-yearly. No charges ; no depre- 

ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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BANKS 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Investors can obtain a well-diversified interest 
spread over the stocks and shares of these great 


financial institutions through the medium of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 


Group of Unit Trusts 
* 


For full particulars, including prices of Units 

and their yields, apply through your stock- 

broker, banker, solicitor or accountant, or 

direct to the Managers of the Trusts :— 
BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION, LIMITED 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Stock markets have run true to recent form 
this week, with gilt-edged firm; most 
industrial, rearmament and base metal 
shares easier; and gold-uranium shares 
strong. Expectations of a large gilt-edged 
issue, mentioned here last week, have 
quickly been fulfilled by the news of the 
issue of £125 million British Electricity 
4+ per cent. Guaranteed Stock 1974-79 at 
_ par. After a brief reaction on the announce- 
ment gilt-edged soon resumed their rise. 
The strength of this market suggests official 
support. Another interesting new issue is a 
£3,000,000 Tate & Lyle 4} per cent. Deben- 
ture Stock 1968-78 at 984. While the 
terms are more favourable to the borrower 
than those of recent Debenture issues, it 
should be noted that the market in good- 
class debentures has improved perceptibly 
of late and that this issue enjoys first-class 
security. The stock should appeal to 
investors who want a better return than can 
be got on gilt-edged. 


Vickers and Cammell La d 


Higher profits and dividends are an- 
nounced by Vickers and Cammell Laird, 
which have certain interests in common. 
Net group profit of Vickers—after providing 
for a net loss of £301,820 on sales of invest- 
ments and after deducting tax and outside 
shareholders’ interests—has risen from 
£2,072,872 to £2,844,638, and the dividend 
for the year is 2} per cent. higher at 15 per 
cent. Net assets total £61,169,018, of which 
about 70 per cent. consists of net liquid 
assets. The £1 Ordinaries are now about 
47s. 6d., and if allowance is made for the 
net dividend of Is. 44d. in the price, they 
offer a well-covered yield of 64 per cent. 
Prima facie they seem good value for 
money, but the company’s big rearmament 
interests make the price of the stock some- 
what vulnerable to the current talk of peace, 
and it might be wise to postpone a purchase. 
Cammell Laird’s net profit is £191,677 
higher at £655,227; the dividend is 1 per 
cent. higher at 15 per cent.; and there is 
also a 2 per cent. tax-free bonus. On the 
dividend alone the 5s. Ordinary units, now 
around 13s. 3d., yield 52 per cent. If the 
bonus is included—and earnings cover the 
total distribution almost twice—the gross 
return is over 7 per cent. Defence orders 
are relatively less important to Cammell 
Laird than to Vickers, and the shipbuilding 
side of the business should benefit from the 
reintroduction of initial depreciation allow- 
ances. I think Cammells are worth keeping, 
and I should not oppose a purchase. 


Union-Castle’s Good Yield 


It is not uncommon nowadays for a 
higher dividend to be followed by a sharp 
drop in the shares, The latest instance is 


the Union-Castle Ordinary dividend of 


7% per cent. for 1952, which is equal to 15 
per cent., against 124 per cent., on the 
capital before it was doubled by a share 
bonus last June. The shares fell 3s. 9d. to 
2s. 10$d. on the announcement, but later 
rallied to 23s, 3d. If the net dividend is 
deducted from the price, the yield comes out 


at just over 6§ per cent., which seems 
generous. It is true that the group net 
profit is £450,000 down at £1,333,734—the 
lowest figure since 1946—but even on the 
reduced earnings the 74 per cent. payment is 
covered more than five times, The decline 
in profit is attributed entirely to increased 
operating costs, which suggests that gross 
operating revenue was fully maintained. 
Stockholders will await the annual review 
with interest to see if there has been any 
recent check to the rise in running costs. 
If commodity prices fall further, the cost of 
oil for the Union-Castle fleet should come 
down; while the financial problem of 
replacing tonnage should be aided by the 
reintroduction of initial depreciation allow- 
ances. Union-Castle has now, I believe, 
fully made good all the ‘wartime tonnage 
losses, yet its finances remain impressively 
strong. On the basis of book values the net 
asset value of the Ordinary units now 
exceeds 60s. The units are thus selling at 
less than 40 per cent. of the break-up value, 
which is probably much below the market 
value of the assets. From the earnings angle 
the units are valued at less than three times 
the 1952 profits. My impression is that 
they are worth buying around 23s. 3d. 


Gold Mining Finance Shares 


While there are many problems to be 
solved before relations with Russia can be 
restored even to the pre-1939 basis, the 
markets seem likely to go on discounting the 
possibilities of peace so long as the proffered 
olive branches are not transformed into 
clubs. On the assumption that large-scale 
switches to peace-time products would 
cause economic dislocation for a time, there 
is much to be said for moderate hedging 
purchases of good-class gold shares. The 
safest investments in this field are probably 
the shares of .the leading finance houses. 
One of the best-known, Consolidated Gold 
Fields, has recently issued new Ordinary £1 
shares at 48s., and these can be bought at 
about 49s. to yield 64 per cent. on the current 
15 per cent. dividend basis. The new issue 
is relatively small—it increases the capital 
by only 14 per cent.—and the past year’s 
dividend was paid out of group earnings of 
50 per cent. Consolidated Gold Fields is 
the parent company of many famous mines 
including the fabulously rich West Drie- 
fontein, as well as West Witwatersrand, 
Doornfontein, Libanon and Venterspost. 
It also has large holdings, inter alia, in 
Blyvoor, Luipaards Vlei, Vogelstruisbult 
and other gold-uranium mines, together 
with important gold mining interests in 
West Africa, Australia, Canada and Rho- 
desia. At one time in 1946 Gold Fields 
shares rose to nearly £5, though the divi- 
dend at that time was only 124 per cent. and 
group earnings were appreciably lower 
than they are now. 


Rugby Cement Options 


When interest in markets is inclined to 
flag anomalies often crop up in share prices. 
A case in point just now is provided by the 


1953 


discrepancy between the 5s. Ordinary shares 
of the Rugby Portland Cement Company 
and the options issued last summer in cop. 
nection with the company’s new loan Stock, 
Rugby 5s. Ordinaries are now around 
26s. 3d. ex the recent dividend of 20 per 
cent. less tax and a 5 per cent. tax-freg 
distribution, which together amount to 
about 10d. a share net. The price of the 
options, however, is only about 13s, These 
certificates confer on holders the right te 
subscribe at any time between November Ist 
and December 15th of this year for one new 
Ordinary share at 10s, 6d. each, so that, in 
effect, a buyer at 13s. puts himself in a 
position to acquire Ordinaries at 23s, 6d, 
Broker’s commission and transfer stamp 
duty are both smaller on the options than 
on the shares. The point arises whether 
Rugby Cement Ordinaries, whether bought 
directly or via the options, are a good pur. 
chase. In my view they are. Allowing for 
the tax-free distribution out of capital 
reserves, which can now be regarded as a 
regular distribution, the yield is about 54 per 
cent. on a dividend covered by a very ample 
margin. Moreover, the group’s expansion 
schemes in Australia and Trinidad have still 
to bear fruit. Rugby Cement, with its alert 
management and strongly entrenched posi- 
tion in the trade, seems to me to be a good 
proposition, whether or not peace should 
call for some adjustment in our productive 
efforts. With the present wide discrepancy 
between prices holders of the Ordinary 
shares might well switch into the options, 
For those who wish to acquire a new inter- 
est in the company the options are clearly 
the cheaper medium. 


Preferences Preferred 


When the market outlook is clouded with 
uncertainty many investors show a prefer- 
ence for Loan stocks and Preference and 
Preferred shares. For those who are seeking 
fairly high yielding securities in this field, 
the following are worth considering :— 


Approx. Gross 
Price Yield 
Per cent, 
Rand Selection 54 per cent. 
Unsecured Notes 1963-72 90 
De Beers 40 per cent. Pref. 
(50s.)  .. a ai 144 6.9 
Illingworth Morris 64 per 
cent, Cum, Pref. £1 19s. 6d. 6.6 


(a) Yield to final redemption at par in 1972. 


6.3 (a) 


Interest on the Rand Selection Notes is 
covered five times by average earnings for 
the past five years and six times by profits 
for the past two years. The company has 
large holdings in leading gold mines, and 
the directors expect that dividend income 
from these sources will rise substantially. 
The De Beers Preference dividend was 
covered 124 times by earnings in 1951. 
While the diamond industry is subject to 
ups and downs, I find it hard to envisage & 
decline in profits drastic enough to uncover 
the dividend on these shares. The shares 
rank for repayment at £20 each in the event 
of liquidation. Illingworth Morris Preference 
rank after £1,431,850 of Debenture and 
Loan stocks. Earnings for the year to 
September 30th, 1952—a most difficult 
period for the worsted spinning trade— 
showed a sharp drop, but the net dividend 
of £35,750 on these shares was apparently 
covered by an earnings margin of £114,000 
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eXaminations Navy / 
General Certificate 











Place, Leed 










Individual tr 


an 


wr subjects 
terested to METROPOLITAN CoLL fcr 


Queen Vict 
1L CAMPS 


and hikes 

















£933 


E BUY not just the tit-bit but every 


tionists, Management Dietitian- Possible kind and condition of trin- 
| Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Successful | ket jumble. Scrap spectacles (all kinds), 
' 8 postal courses Brochures 3d.—-Secrerary, | faney and real jewellery, Victorian jumble, 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6. teeth, anything containing gold or silver. 
iT INING ROOM TABLE (D-ends), side- | Scrap watches, beads, etc. Post, whole 
} board, chairs, &c., Georgian style, | pre for offer to— CASTOFRAMES, Burn- 
- | perfect condition. Also divan, armchairs. | Y_ Road, Luddenden Foot, Yorks 
| Remainder of deceased estate. ‘Phone “NING 
| mornings MAI. 4997. j GARDENING 
I AIR loss and scalp disorders. Consult | LLWOOD'S CARNATION CcuT 
Mk. F. C. Boorn, Qualified Trichologist, FLOWERS The ideal gift for all 
Est. 1922. 12, Clifford Street, W.1. Reg. 5660 en gee a ee = ~~ or 
! *E mixe snades. rec rom the argest 
| } OUSE FURCHASE for all, the way to | growers. From 1 en. to § ans. a box. One 
& Property owning democracy. We play | quality only, the best! Write for catalogue 
} Our part by enabling people to obtain | Airwoop Bros. Lrp. Largest Carnation 
advances for House Purchase byygthe method | Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept 
most suited to their position” Write for | 53, Haywards Heath, Sussex 
advice and details.—House Purcuase Derr. \HASE H IDI Ae I ae eS 
Insurance Agency Limited, 158, Fenchurch he - ASE HANDIBARRO No more stoop- 
vondon, E.C.3 | Strain or backache 
| ravasnone Insure your investments stvte. wearden ay RS 
against depreciation and yourselves tipping. si jew avs twist 
against missed opportunities by subscribing runs so easily that a child car 
to unique advisory service bg for bro- | ¢ single-handed. The body, st 
chure to—MacrartaNne & Co., 19, South Mol- | ig of sheet steel, ribbed for ex 
ton Street, London, W.1. 2 ft. long, 18 ins. wide, wit 
JERSIAN RUG, 7 ft. 10 ins. x 4 ft. 6 ins., | edges. Tubular steel handle 
£17. Chinese, 5 ft. 6 ins. x 3 ft., £16. | Two disc wheels with jointless 
| 4 Persian corridor rugs, £18 to £25. | and axle caps. Back skid prevents dama 
| Persian carpet 10 ft. 6 ims., £39. High | to path and lawn Price £3 12s. 6d 
quality, z00d = condition. Wimbledon.- carr. paid. Leaflet on request.--Crase Lrp.. 
Box 634€ 21, Cloche House. Shepperton, Middx 
UICKHAND in one weekend: rapid notes | ~ a . 
your ordinary writing. Full course | LITERARY 
15s.—M.A. Epvuc. (8S), 119, Brent St.. N.W.4 YOUR PEN can Pay for your Holiday— 
ELIEF PARCELS.—We can send parcels | this year and all the Le lidays to come 
of food, clothing, blankets, &c., to! If once you learn to writ you can always 
anywhere abroad including all zones of | make money. The LSJ met th 1 of individual 


hanan S 














iition for 
my Entrance 
at all levels. 


in which in- | 


(G40), St. 
ria St., E.C.4 
Adventurous 


holidays in August for boys and girls 64 | 


Trained staff. 


Est Plain 38 in. wide only 4s. 6d. yar Apply A. P. Coss, 19, High St., Trumping- 
ls. Satisfaction or money back. ton, Cambridge 

Conway Lro. (Dept 72), 1, Stoke Newington OSTAL TUITION for Gen Cert. of 
» London, N.16. Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
Vigna PLANTS, scented varieties tn-| London University B.A., B Sc.Econ 
ding Princess of Wales, Askania, | LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 

seoted cultines posted 10s. per ozen.— | Law Exams. ow fees, instalments 
Poltiscoe,, Ruan Minor, Helston, an ge = c D. Paxxer. M.A., LI. D 

i. | Dept. B92 Wo Hall, Oxtord (Est. lad 





treet 





531 
N* w COLLEGE CHOIR, Oxford A trial 
+ of 


voices will be held at New 
Colleze, Oxford, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 





the 7th and 8th July, 1953. Boys should 
be over the age of eight and not have 
reached their eleventh birthday There ave 
& number of vacancies to be filled, wh ch 
include boarders and non-boarders. Free 
tuition at New College School. Much 


reduced fees for board. Assistance given - 
selected cases towards later education e! 

where Applications should be 
as possible, and later 
27th June, to the 


oon 















ze School, Oxford. 
SAL LEBURG SEMINAR in American 
Studies, Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzbur 
i Sch Harships are offered for the 
wing Sessic Session, 
Al Literature, 
losophy, t Science and 
z Econom} Session: An 
ach te the American Economy, 
30 to September 27 Lectures and 
s at the post-eraduate evel 
Gene ral age range 23-35 Special attention 
riven to those engaged in teaching, public 
life or creative work. and to advanced 
students Por further information § and 
application forms please write promptly to 
SALZBURG Seminar, 55, Upper Brook Street, 
n, tay For the General Session, 
cat forms must be.returned by 
lay Ist “and for the Economic Session by 
July is 
i a? eS SECRETARIAL COL- 
59/6 South Molton Street, 
W.l MAY 5306 (3 lines). 
[) NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM—Gradu- 
ute Courses in (1) Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (2) Chemical Engineering (3) Metallurgy 
will be given in the Faculty of Science 
during the ssion 1953-54 Courses will be 
ypen aduates with industrial experi 
ence and will t_ one year (October- July). 
App.ications and eng es Tr Recis- 
TRAR The Dutver ity, Edgbaston, Birming- 
lam, 15 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


I ALLET DESIGNS from the Collection 
of John Carr-Doughty Arts Council 
Exhibition, New Burtxcron Ga.iertes, Old 
Burlington Street, Ww 1 Open till 9 May 
Mon., Weds., Fri., Sat.. 10-6. Tues. and 
Thurs... 10-8. A {missi on is 
I RIGHTON ART GALLERY. Glyn 
Philpot, R.A Comprehensive Exhibi- 
tion of painting Water colours, and 
irawings 3rd April to 3rd May. 10-7 
Sundays 2.30-5 
> ARL y ENGLISH LANDSCAPES from 
Colonel Grant's Collection Arts 
> cil Exhibition New BURLINGTON 
Gat — Old Burlington 


Street, W.1 
Open till 9 May Mon Weds., Fri., Sat 
10-6, Tues. and Thurs. 10-8. Admission 1s. 
hg OF MURAL PAINTINGS 

al Institute of British Architects, 





66, Portland Place, W.1 Til 2nd May 

Monday-Fridays 10-7 Saturdays 10-5. 

Admission free 

| age eggs S CHOICE M Robert 
tures Frenchman's 


Wieder le 
of E 


english writer » National Book 
Ww 





7, Albermarle - %7.30 p.m 

Apr 30ta *hairman Richard 

re Admiss. 3s. 6d N. and 
Franco-British Society Members 2s. 6d. 

sé UDAISM: THE GUIDE OF OUR 

@ LIVES.’ Confirmation Service 

Address by Rabbi Leslie I. Edgar M.A., 

April 26th at 11 a.m., at the Lipera. 

Jewish Synacocue, 28, St. John's Wood 
Roa N.W.8 (opp. Lord's Cricket Ground) 


All welcome. 
ee - — at, Old Bond S8t 
2ortraits Contemporary 
Britis - Artists. Daily 10- 530, Sats. 10-12.30 
\ ATTHIESEN’S: Recent Paintings by 
- Nadia Benois Daily 10-5.30, Sats 
10-1, until May 9th.—142, New Bond 

l 


Street 





ENSURE REGULAR 
RECEIPT OF 


THE SPECTATOR 


readers are urged to place a 
firm order with their news- 
agent or to take out a sub- 


TO 


scription. Newsagents cannot 
afford to take the risk of 
carrying unsold 
copies non-returnable. 


stock, as 
are 


Subscription rates: 
52 weeks, 35s.; 
26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 


Send subscription instruc- 

tions, accompanied by a 

remittance, to the Spectator, 

99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C 
























EDICINE AND SOCIAL POL Icy * 


Association will be § give 
> Ss 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANI 


Scheduled Employment 

















y, advanced and scholars! 




















RECUPERATE 


at 
SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


featured by the late John Smedley 
practised with success 
congenial surroundings and without 





booklet of Smediey’s w 











I EDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. The 

rnors this Independent Public 

1 invite applications for the post 

iaster owing to the forthcoming re- 

Terry Thomas. There are 

s on roll of whom 170 are in the 

o F n Salary £2,000 per annum ris- 
b inual increments of £50 to £2,250 

provided Duties to begin as 
January, 1954 r by arrangement 

i particulars. and form of applica- 

‘ hould be returned not later 








: Oth May, may be obtained from the 
ndet ned T. L. Cuarron, Clerk to the 
jovermors, 6, Butts Court, Leeds, 1 

sLI¢ RECORD OFFIC E. Assistant 
eeper The Civil S Commis- 

r ¢ application or more 

p Age 1 22 and 

! Januar 1953; extension 

re ser e in H.M rces, and up 
tw rs r ther Forces service 
lida must have a good knowledge of 
r normally 







Honours 
but can- 
qualified 
Juating in 
Salary 
to £655 
to £549 


1 l yuotir 13 Application 
forms to be returned by 14th May, 1953 
a KINGSLEY SCHOOI Leamington, 








Warwickshire «Independent public 

sct ior boarders and ja zi 
l re} nyland foundation.) 
195. owing to 


ress for senior 
r ximately 40 girls, 
assistant matron, and 
Experience of 
al Tg post is 
and is 
ions Act.) 
under 40 
nglish or in 
would be 
from the 





FOR SALE 


age Neer pgp BRITANNICA 








4 alt lor ‘ n very & 
sed, blu i ale, £40 
; We mprising four 
’ r ue a ting desk, £15 
N tating itfit for sale 
new £50, or offer 
Sr EC4 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


[' iG. WHI ‘057 I ae Se sa 

Night Theat Evenings (e Mon.) 
Sun. 9.30 ‘RO UND THE SQ ARE, a 
sat ul R ie Me s 5s. year 


CONCERTS 





B ACH Je Priceless Treasure. Koda 
M . Br Hampstead Choral 
Har ea Parish Church Tuesday, 28th 
At 8 p.n Conductor: Martindale Sid- 
wel ) Ralph Downes 


RESTAURANTS 
hy you MUs! TALK b isiness - lunch 
en t irroundi: od qd and 
nes are ¢ ntia Re aurant FRASC ATI, 
( 1 Street, I nd n, W.1 MUS. 7414 


ACCOMMODATION 
C {POSER-PIANIS its unfurnished 
tudi N.W S.W., Central London 
x 624C 
Pp IMROSE HILI Large furnished bed- 
tting room, use of kitchen, In house 
bordering park Apply—Box 629C. 
RIV vite HOME for elderly ladies or 
gentiemen, from 5) gns., every atten- 
tior s Let Lanark Jamison Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea 
QE! ECT Town and Country furnished 
mmod ir and required 
Tx Link Bureat 10, Eccleston Street, 
S.W.1 SLOane 7101 


‘PACIOUS FLAT 











let, furnished in 





\ Country Town easy access 
| to London and the convenience 
ided and long lease would be 





Apply—Box 631C 


considered £6 6 


HOLID AY ACC OMMODATION 


lorious scenery 
te Hote ea front. Ball- 


a ough tree 
\N 
] na natter a New York, N.Y 
CGrorar | - re A Lip 6-3 St 
A ¢ ‘ d.; Canada 
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riOTEL 


@. Recommended by 
| Ashley Courtenay 





Drem 





ating, 
Marlow 915 





NO MAN CAN GET EVERYTHING 


HE WISHES FOR 


Yet. as regards holiday ple ! generally 
manage to provide, or rathe to 

the particular hotel for ind:. ‘dual 

Study my “ Shop Windo below, 


for other districts, write to “se, enclosing 


stamped addressed envelope, to 


James's Street, London, §.W i 


BROADWAY, Worcs. 
For innkeeping in the best English 
dition, for a personal welc.me, warmth, 
comfort, good food and w . be 
visit this historic and huspitable 
Always in season Tel.: Brocdway 
NEAR EDINBURGH. 
yullane. For comfortable a commodation 
within easy reach of the ‘‘ity 
this unique Country Hor t 
First-class Golf; Private Tennis 
lovely garden. Licensed Trains 
Brochure from Lt.-Col. J. Weaver 
Tel.: Gullane 2144 
ISLE OF MAN 
ton. A beautifully furnished 
appointed Country 
garden, with private path to sheltered 
bay Tennis. Bathing, Sea-fist 
Shooting. Golf (3 miles) 
Own farm produce Port Soder ick 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL 
Class Residential Hotel, once home 
David Garrick, 20 min. West End 
lent cuisine; fully licensed. P.O 
all rooms; suites with private bath 
Tennis, Putting Billiards Swimming 
Pool Adjoins Hendon Golf Slub 
Hendon 1456 
LYNDHL =, ey PARKHILL HOTEL. 
s i 








House in own 





.T 


gracious 





Tel.: Lyndhurst 111 


MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlook- 
ing the River yo od 














weir Centre for . Ascot 

A od base for Stratf rd-on-Avon 
miles) Exceptional cuisine and 
Private bathrooms available 


Golf. Apply Manager 





ITEL (34 miles est of Si 
its fascinating Outlo kK over lake and 
mountain, offers not only first-class Trout 


THE LYGON ARMS 


jREYWALLS, 
terms 

Stay 
Lutyens 


ARRAGON HOTEL 
and modernly 


OSWESTRY, LAKE VYRNWY 
irewsbury), 





but manifold eport imities for g 


ealthful Country House hx liday at all 
seasons. Tel. Lianrhaiadr 244 

RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
HOTEL 
i that famous view of the Thames 





just by the Park Gate: and fac- 


quiet and comfortable residential 


juarters from 7 gns., with easy access to 
ity and West End. Tel.: Richmond 467% 
: IVES. Cornwall THE GARRACK 
HOTEL 10 mins. walk from the town 


in a uniq 





ie 
untry yet by the sea. Good food, comfort 


cheerful 





SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEl1 JEHAMSTEDE 
HOTEL At this ablishec 
90m hotel, Mr. & Mrs. C. G Crawley 
offer &@ personal WELCOME in the fullest 





of the word. Delight tfully otuates. 
south; mearby facilities f Se 


Sea 
Fishing, Shooting, Golf. Licensed. * tel: 
Shank! 1 


in 210 








~y service Facilities 

t n “the vicinity. Swimming 
‘ir m Southampton on the 
sondon. Write J. S. Harg 
“—_ prietor, for details an 


st beautiful 





The Continent 
Comes Home 


Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
Europe, in a semi-tropical situation 


few hours from your door. 150 


superb bedrooms . . 5 acres of 
grounds fronting the sea .. . own 
tennis and squash, golf nearby . . . all 
the comforts and smiling service of a 
famous Hotel. WriteforBrochure SS 


The IMPERIAL 


TORQUAY 


The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 











moderate cost Seasons 


Outstanding 


House 





HOLIDAYS IN THE FRENCH COUNTRY- 
SIDE 


tzerland, provide ideal hol 


is: a profusion of clear 


al food and wine, with a 0 


f modest hotels Apply |! fol 
(Franche-Comté), with class! fle ed hot 
the French GovERNMENT Tovrist 


179, Piccadilly, London, W.l 
‘UMMER CRUISES by first lass 





passenger vessels Vacancies 
Scandinavia, Portugal, Spain, Casablanca, 
Medit anean, Caribbean, &« Write 
Brochure to Dept K.., 
BROS., 28, Ely Place, E.C.i Tel 
1887-8 


TFYHAMES RIVER hol for 
camping 





August, September, 





H. Purvis, Reed Cottage, 


Cc ant erbury 


HOTELS AND GUE 


BERPORTH, Cardiganshire A warm 





welcome is given to vi ~~ 


attractive small Guest Hi 
unspoilt coast. Everything possi ible is done 


make sests happy and mf 


Most delightful out of the season 
Batiarp, Pen-y-Graig. 


PPLEBY, ts ay Garbridge 
Hotel Cent Good. rds, I 
Fishing, Golf, Lakes a i ‘d Perm 
dents special rates R.A.C Tel 


ARMOUTH, Bane9 Wales 


Manston Private Hotel. A.A. and R.A.C 
in position and in reputation 
for excellent food, cleanliness, comfort 
courtesy Owned and managed by 
family for 50 years. From 2is. per 
Write for Brochure 8 


ETWEEN Pennines and Lakeland 


fect holiday centre in spacious 


use Every comfort Brochure 


charges.—YEALAND Manor, Nr. Carnforth 
Bo 0 -_~ TH Connaught C 


Tel 1944 33 rms. 200 


it ge Putting Greer Gar 
a tive food 6 gns., 7-8 gns 
onward 8-9 gns August 
\ANTERBURY For good | 1 r 
pleasant surroundings, stay at tl 





London Road, Canterbur Te 
C IRNISH FISHING VILLAGE 
elax, refrest Torrevean Private H 


a 
-orthieven Lt. Comdr. Selby 

Y OATHLAND North York re 
BW Fairhaven Private Hotel in r 


ea intry and the heather Supe 


n H. & c. water 
s and bedside fugnte all rooms 
ed by buses and trai 


I . 0k 





st Offic Dec. 23, 1896. Published 
St.. London, E.1 Subscription Rate 
Canadian Magazine Post) id 





AKE DISTRICT. Magnif 


Jura .mountains and the Fran 
between Burgundy and the tr 


who prefer to avoid the beaten 
“ 





ms, superb mountain view and walks 
ng towns and villas¢ excellent ITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns 


Farms. Guesthouses 3s 








egyenman ; ; 
ORTH Cc OTSWOL DS.—Qu 


ise ffers warm wel 
r rt and personal attent 
hol rochu from—M 
Batt an Catbrook F 


1anington, 


Tr HOUSES 








and Lakes Wastwater 
Seascal Billiard ‘ 
ener ee Inton Hatt Hore, 
berl i. Holmrook 42 
Charm. old mans bea v 
ypvS. Mod. terms.—Crort H 


334 





SP. Hinton, 45, Fleet St 
CORNWALL. St. Giles Hot 
“ : a 











Y E The Hope Anchor R.A.C 


yp he I ensed Superb 


enti e f r immer holiday 








y re 
Pulborou 





Mortehoe, Devon. 


The CASTLE ROCK HOTEL, A.a., RAC 


the sea cliffs facing Lundy Island 


between two unrivalled NATIONAL 
TRUST headlands. 
Delightful walks, direct from the hotel 
grounds, with wonderful Marine and 
Moorland scenery 
from 21/- per day. 
of proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Ganderton. 


Surf bathing, Riding 


Terms April to June, 
Under man agement 


Tel. Woolacombe 165 

















ST. MAWES, CORNWALL. 


HOTEL TRESANTON, 


iful comfortably furnished 
try hotel, situated in sheltered 





bay, Club Bar, excellent cuisine, 

open to receive guests who wis! 
to” enjoy early holidays on the 
English Riviera. Terms from 2 gn 
daily, fully inclusive 


Telephone: St. Mawes 322 





Friday, 


Spectator Lrp., at its Offices, 99 G 
address in the World 35s. p 











ABINGW‘ R TH ALL, 








